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TOTICE—“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
N lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
o'cLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








\RAMER “& Co. Limited ~ beg ‘to inform 
Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts and engage Artistes. 


PIANOFORTE TUITION. 

TRS. WALLACE (late Hétitne Srorpet), 
\ Pianist to the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, begs to 
announce that owing to the death of her husband, Mr. Vincent 
Wallace, she requires to resume her professional duties. Mrs. 
WALLACE attends Boarding Sehools, within a circuit of 12 
miles, and makes arrangements of a liberal character where 
there are several pupils in the same Family.—51, Orpyancr- 
ROAD, St. John’ s-wood, and Cramer & Co., 201, Regent. street. 








\ ‘DLLE. LIEBHART will SING the « creatly 
i successful new Ballad, ‘‘THE LOVER AND THE 
BIRD,” composed expressly for her by Guglielmo, at Burslem 
on the 31st instant, and at Brighton on the 2nd February. 


\ DLLE. LIEBHART will SING ‘‘ JENNY 

OF THE MILL,” the charming and favourite Song by 
Leduc, at Burslem on the ~_ inst. 
addressed to her residence, 8, 
wood, 





All communications to be 
, MARLBOROUGH-HILL. St. John’s- 


M ISS. ELLICE “JEWELL (Pianiste) begs to 

announce her Removal from 16, FULHAM PLACE, 
Maida-hill, to 3, COLVILLE TERRACE WEST, Colville- 
square, Bayswater. 


\ Iss ANNA HILES will SING George 

Perren’s new Cavatina, “‘WHEN THE CUCKOO 
COMES AGAIN,” at Southampton on January 29th, also at 
Mr. Howard Glover’s Concert, Drury-lane, on Ash Wednesday. 


peAneue. RUDERSDORFF will Return on 
the 29th inst. from Germany, where she is at present 
fulfilling Engagements at the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, 
Tena, Erfurt, Bremen, Weimar, &c. All letters addressed to 
16, Wauuixcron-roap, St. John’s-wood, N.W., will receive 
prompt attention. 


i ISS BERRY GREENING (who has hitherto 

been known to the Public as Miss BERRY only) 
requests that all communications relative to lessons or engage- 
ments either in town or the provinces be ag to her, 
care of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, London, W 


V DLLE. RITA FAVANTI begs to an- 

nounce that she has arrived in England, after a long 
absence on the Continent. All communications for Concerts, 
Oratorios, Tours, &c., to be addressed to her residence, 28, 
Asixepon Vittas, Kensington, W. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS. — MISS ELLA 

AND LOTTIE STAUNTON can be engaged for the above 

ia Town or Country. Early application is requested. Address, 
2, St. Mark’s-Grove, West Brompton, S.W. 


\ ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES requests all 
applications respooting town or country engagements for 

Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addi 

ence, 3, YorkK-STREET, Portman-square, W. 


Mss 8S KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
Guonce’s-roap, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


N ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 

ry. to announce that she has REMOVED from 12, 
BEAUFOY-TERRACE ae VALE, to 15, SPRINGFIELD- 
VILLAS, Kippurn, N.W., where all commun: nications respecting 
eygagements for Oratorios, and Public AY Private crocs, in 
town or country, orfrom Pupils, are to be addressed, 


ces arg te ahaa .—MR. anne th 
to t 
ita ers 
N-PLACR, 1 
Kindly soli solicited’ at least ~ a Sealaieen. 2% on 


M® 30nN RHODES gives Lessons = usual 
Minn. Mr Jour Revten Cones tog 


R. FRANCIS SAVILE CLARKE receives 
and attends Fw ve for “Ge, oD instruction on the 
Piano Rane and Violin. Fon terms, &c y at 7, Leamington 
Road, Villas, Westbourne Park 
Witte ace by the command of 
thro H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 




















to her resid- 




















h the provinces on the 2ist of August. Address as usual 
to 9, Sono-squans. 





R. GEORGE PERREN will SING his new Hall 


Song ‘THERE'S NONE 80 FAIR AS SE,” at Mr. 
Howard ward Glover's Concert, Drury-lane, on Ash Wednesday. 


Ms, R “HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, Feb. 1, 
- Rf ge ® MALL, —MARRIGAL CONCERT, with 
, and 1s., at Lamborn 





ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 





QUADRILLES. a. A. 
The Happy Home .................. C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Oriental ..............0+see008.. GC. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
Be as 20 => 2 22 ness ons oe C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Caledonian .. ... CO. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The frish .... . C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Punch and ‘Judy .. ... H. 8. Roberts 4 9 
The Punch and mere te Lancers .. H.8. Roberts 4 0 
The Sambo ... ..» John Pridham 3 0 
WALTZES. 
The ‘Sing, birdie, sing,” on Ganz’s pate song 
Cc. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Punch and Judy ................ ©. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Wood-nymph .................. GC. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
TRO AIIM oi. oa.00,00:00:99 94.09 00 00:00,00,0900, 00R nee, 4 @ 
POLKAS. 
tea Jolly Dogs .. viaciee paroc cscs GL Me Ri Marsioth 8:.0 
The Organ Grinder .. cee beers vetnes SDC. © 
The Punch and Judy .. .. . ©. H.R. Marriott 3 0 
The ee" on Offenbach’ 8 “Popilar “Orphée aux 
Enfers” ae . C. H.R. Marriott 3 0 
The Bacchus .. soceeeee C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Trebelli, polka mazurka ........ C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
GALOPS. 
The Jolly Dogs.. Peres se eS 
The Punch and Judy” cocccccccccccece C, H. R Marriott 3 0 
The Gunpowder Plot ...... ++.» Stephen Jarvis 3 0 





All the above are shelly illustrated in gold and colours 
by the first Artists of the day. 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 
210, REGENT STREET, W. 
R ADDISON, having transferred to Messrs. 
e LAMBORN COCK & Co. the whole of the important 
works acquired at the sale of Messrs. Addison & Lucas, solicits 
a continuance of the kind patronage extended to him for so 


many years, and requests that in future all orders for his Pub- 
lications and Music should be addressed, 


LAMBORN ee, ADDISON, & Co., 
62 & 63, New Bond-street, W. 


-* * Orders for Pianofortes and Musical Instruments to be 
addressed to 


210, REGENT STREET. 


MISS GABRIEL'S TWO NEW SONGS. 


“BE THOU NEAR ME.” 
“UNDER THE PALMS.” 
The Words by J. H. McNavouren, Esq. 





Price Three Shillings. 





LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, AND CO., 
62 & 68, New Bond-street, W. 


YTODARE.— 3l7tH REPRESENTATION, 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Marvels in Magic and Ventriloquism, as performed by com- 
mand before Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal sey at 
Windsor Castle, Tuesday evening, Nov. 21, 1865. 
Attractions: Magic, Ventriloquism, the Marvellous SPHINX, x 
the Birth of Flower Trees, | and STODARE'S celebrated 
INDIAN BASKET as only performed by him.— 
aa wee at Eight ; Wednesday and Par > at Three. 
Mitchell's, Old Bond-strect, an and Box: Egyptian | A 


2s. ; Stalls, 3s. 
‘Almont a Sadly '—Vide ‘‘ The Times,” April 18, 1865. 


Rayan or GOUNOD. — An 2 Senet 

conduct the First Performance of ew Sacred 

Drama, TOR ” and several of his other works, on 
Turspay, yy _ at the Sr. James's Hawt, has om 


The Tickets are 
ww ~ ght By stcenling to the priestly 














ok on “& ni don 3 Mea 63, New Bond-street ; 
co Austin’s, 28, 3 
Guam subscription, 22h sad Ibe 


ready. The seats 
of tion. 
versity College Hosp 














NEW 


PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


JUST ISSUED BY 





EWER & CO,, 
87, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
s. d, 
PAUER, E.—Andantino piacerole ............ 4 0 
” Chanson du Savoyard ......... 4 0 
*» Haydn's Spinnlied, transcribed 4 0 
9 Valse mélodieuse..............6008 4 0 
- Mendelssohn's Venetian Gon- 
dellied, transcribed .. ...... 4 0 
- Tarentelle ............s.00 ipiaamies 4 0 
SPINDLER, F.—Aelsharfe .. ..............065 4 0 
” Husarenritt .............006 4 0 
Sold by all Musicsellers in Town or 


Country. 





LONDON: 
EWER & Co.,, 87, Reoent-streer. 





ISS SUSANNA COLE'S ANNUAL CONCERT 

._ Will take place at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Kyre Arms, 
St. Jobn’s-wood, on TUESDAY trl Sen Jan. pees, at 
Kight o'clock precisely. Artists: Madame Weiss, Miss usanna 
Cole, Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Miss Maines Madame He 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. William G. Offord, Mr. Chaplin ~~ 
Mr. Welch, and Mr. W. H. Wiess. Solo trum Mr. 
Harper ; Violin, Mr. Otto'Booth ; Pianoforte, Mr. H Baumer, 
Mr. A. en" and Mr, W. Bache: Conductors, Mr. James 
Coward, Sidney Naylor, oe Mr, Sudlow. Numbered 
stalls, 58. : , a. ed am. 8s. ; to be had of Miss COLE, 25, 
Lanark-villas, Maida-vale, W 


R. BENEDICT’S and MR. 


SLOPER’S PIANOFORTE ACADEMY, 
the kind permission of Messrs. Collard 


“TERM will commence on Monday, Jai 20, 
ME J. G. PATEY begs to 
Limited be is at liberty tf ehoaph 
yh Guan 7, Joh ta st rears 
NV R. APTOMMAS has Removed 


to 
NOTTINGHAM PLAC 
~ i sespettingt orialn’ Concerta, and 















aoe ( 








dress all communications 
Instruction upon the Harp Lona bee be sent. 








Roman C j 
tt Bag, Thurloe Tha 
r square, FN “Address, E. D., 126, Gowsn-stazzt Noatn, 
Bedford-square. 


ANTED, a Chore thn Mar, mle the Choir 


of London 

Charing Cross). The lady must read and keep 4 well. 

ang the Kev, D O'Kasrrn, 12, Clarendon-villas, Brook- 
green, Hamn Hammersmith, W. 

WASTED a FIRST- CLASS PLANOFORTE 

HARMON REPAIRER. 
Apply, stating terms, &., Y. Z, Foshelies, Warrington, 
Lancashire. 


D*; STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 
aati of te thont has malta valnel it high charneter Sat 











i Geil, "Pore + athe, and “and many of te ved 
should if invaluable “4 

aay be this 

ve ¥ of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 
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28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut Ta ae ek 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - 


x 60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - = 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c. may alfo be hired on the fame 












EVERY Inftrument is 





aa 





= 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 








hie eee 





“IANOFORTE 
(he Wecargest in Europe), 


ay 


‘J 


QRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


%ET ON HIRE the following Pranotortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wrrnov; 
4; ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


£ALLERY 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


Io Guineas per annum, 
15 Guineas per annum. 


20 Guineas per annum. 


fyftem, 


w 


warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 





THE LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 

Limtrep (Trademark ‘ Dussek & Dussek”’), Manu- 
factories, 30, Lywe-srarer, Camden-road, and at CasTLE-ROAD, 
Kentish Town ; Orrics in Lymg-eTaeert, 

The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
regards Tone, Touch, and Durability. 

The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
eutirely confined to wholesale trading. 

JOHN GEARY, General Manager. 

20, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 





LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 








LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 
Ashton-under-Lyne oo... cece cece cece Fs Newall 
era soo J. Lee, 

Belfast... .. .. .. +» Hart & Charehill. 
Birmingham ... .. +» Adams & Beresford. 

SD oe deen ... J. B. Tolkien, 
ee eee cee Wm. Duck, 

PD 6s ov oe us 00-50 00. 9000.06 00.0008 00 ee 
der LT ee a 

en Tne ee 
Bary ata ney 
Canterdury ...ccccccrecsecccececsce Gy RAMBS 
Cheltenham... 0602 cnsereecdesscs cece GO Hale & Co 

SED Vn ve no on aves bes oe Gre uo ch54, EE Tn 

DEO ne cdiswbiidd cdiciks .. +. T. P. Hatton. 
Cliften .. Mr. Harrison. 
Dublin .. .. «» H. Bussell. 

Ditto .. +++» Cramer & Co. 
Dundee ...... “e .. ee EB. Jobson. 

od ET 

Ditta ee Tes —h llc hv 
ne , eae TY 

rm 

BEE 00 00 pa. 20.00.40 haneote anes «fee 
Pastbourne.. ........ .ea T. W. Maas. 
CHARGOW oe a ce ete ce cece cece J. Muir Wood & Co, 
neg Op, 
MAYOR oe ee ccceccccccccebeceecess Wm. Heminway. 
Marihepodl 6... ccc cece tees teneee ee G. Hoggett, 


Hudderstield errr § 
cocese Mr. Mander. 


-» Hime & Son, 





Ditto .... .. J. Blackshaw & Co, 

Ditta ...... coseee J. Smith & Sons, 
MANCheReh oon noon ce canececceccece Hine & Addison. 

UTED oe 00 00 00 duke oc on cc cece ce duhe Eb Mae 

Ditto .... thee teeeeecceececes. James Turner, 

DUO oases ee cg reseerias oo oene cn MeeNses, Morsyth, 
GUE Ne kets icccse cs cscs .» Nicholson & Son, 


PUPPOUN oo occ cs cece ence cebecsanes Mrs, Rowe. 

ROAding .. 0 cecceesssecessesepccces. Mins Binfleld, 
BUOUPOTENGE oo cece ce cece eece cece es H, Simms. 
BUMGOTIANE oe oe oe ce cece cece cee cece Ged. Vincon’ 
TWVCTUOM vy sess seep eres cece eeceeneree Je Sharlane 








THE 
NEW COMIC SONG, 
AS SUNG EVERYWHERE, 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 


Showing the birth of Ka-Foozle-Um and her Syrian sire ; how 
the dear girl transcended her parent ; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-loyer and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld Turk and the alterca- 
tion; how even the best story needs a little py ; the 
father’s sack-rifice ; bow the Turk could not brook his dangh- 
ter’s love, but how he could Brook his daughter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent’s conduct 
is not found square; how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jew'd-here ; how his 
bills becoming jue he july fled; how the phantoms of the lovers 
walked the scene ; how they took a ak ter, and how the 
story goes-sternly to a conclusion. 





‘*The concert closed with ‘ Ka-foozle-em,’ a romance of which 
the scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr. 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Israelite of the old clo’ type 
was complete. ‘The burlesque song was very comically ren- 
dered ; it kept the audience in a perpetual titter, and was 
encored.”"—Stafordshire Sentinel. 


—— 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect. 





Who's your Doctor? 


I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 





HE LATE GEORGE LINLEY.—The friends 

of the late GEORGE LINLEY, whose lyric poetry has 

long been the delight of our Drawing-rooms, are desirous of per 
petuating his memory, and paying a tribute of affectionate 


esteem to his genial qualities and great talent. 


They propose to 


erect, by Subscription, a plain Marble Monument over his grave 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an inscription with his name 


and the date of his death. 
Appisox, Esq., 210, Regent-street; TaHomas Brake, 
Mornington-road, Regent’s-park ; Fgu1x Wetss, Esq., 32, Great 


Russell-street. 


Metzler & Co... ...+. 
R. CaS ee 
Chappell & Co. .... 
Cramer & Co... .. ++ 
Novello & Co. .... 
R. Addison & Co. .. 
M. Cawood, Esq. .. 
lake, Esq. .. 

F. Weiss, Esq. .... 
W. Weiss, Esq..... 
G. Vickers, Esq. .. 
Ignace Gibsone, Esq. 
. Davison, Esq. .. 
Hutchings & Co. .. 
Lamborn Cock & Co, 


Pat Pk ak bak bat Pat et te 8 BD BD BD ED 
et pt et et ee BOBO EO EO DD 


a 


ecooocoooosoososoo™ 


Subscriptions received by Rosnt 





Fred. Davison, Esq. 
J. Broadwood, Esq. 
Erard & Co. ..ceee 
Boosey & Co. .....++ 
Jno. Foster, Esq. .. 
Dr. Spark ......++ 
H. Goodban, Esq. .. 
J. Simpson, Esq. .. 
W. Bishop, Esq. «- 
F. We Wee - ie.cqeece 


Wa Bey OE 0.00 60 cece 
Mrs. Hollier ...... 
¥. Schiller, Esq. 

An old friend ...... 


Esq., 56, 


ecocoooooooooH Heeb 
_ 

aaaSSSSSSSsourruru” 

ecoooscocooaacoos™ 


| 





REICHARDT’S NEW SONG. 





“The Haunting Thought,’ 





Price 3s. 


Tllustrated. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Herr Reichardt was rapturously encored at the Saturday 


Evening Concerts) after some of his songs. 
as might be expected, with faultless ¢ 
Haunting Thought,’ which was given for 


4 . er 
, which a othe 


eo 


e first time in 


Glasgow, is a production worthy of the composer's genius.” 


Glasgow Herald. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Street, Lo 
oe 
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Cnaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


TRIONFALE. 4s. 


NDON, 
—— on 


TONS MENUETT® 


W. 
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I wander by the mountain-brook 
Which threads the sheltered lea, 

And sometimes, as I turn to look 
Athwart the jocund sea, 

The muffled music of its flow 

Recalls the time of long ago. 


I wandered once by dale and rill 
And on the mountain’s brow 

With one whose faéry feet are still 
And sweet tones quiet now, 

Whose sunny curls and smiling eyes 

Are hidden in the silent skies. 


The mountain-echoes rang one name 
With piercing tender thrill, 

In the red sand I traced the same, 
And with my utmost skill 

On every tree with ardent knife 

I carved the music of my life. 


Soft zephyrs came to waft away 
Its cadence far and wide, 
Salt sea devoured it in play, 
It faded with the tide ; 
Mildew and ivy, moss and blight, 
Hide the graved letters from my sight. 


Lovers and children careless rove 
Where once we used to stray, 

The woods which heard our whispered love 
Listen to urchins’ play. 

Light laughter floats upon the breeze, 

And ripples through the maple-trees. 


The golden sunbeams in the glade 
That kissed her cheek and hair 
Shower benisons on many a maid, 
Who roams—as she did—there. 

Near the low music of the wave, 
Wild tearful violets veil her grave. 


Fasien BosanquEtT. 


Our Feuilleton, 


No. LXXXIX. 


MISS BILBERRY’S CONFESSIONS. 
(Continued from our last. } 











“Good gracious, Mr. De O’ Toole!’ I exclaimed, 
thoroughly surprised. ‘ You talk of payment toa 
penniless orphan !”” 

“Penniless now, I admit, me dear gyurl,” an- 
swered Mr. De O’Toole, “ but you’ve a position 
to make, and you'll make it. Lit’s hear ye 
sing.” 

After the necessary hesitation and doubtfulness 
which I know how to make so charming, I sat 
down to a very rickety piano which Mr. De O'Toole 
had, and sang. In my singing I manage to 
disarm the criticism by always ending with 
4 trill or a shake. The well-informed turn 
up the whites of their eyes at my efforts, but the 
vulgar applaud. 

“Hm,” said Mr. De O'Toole. “Has all the 
strength but wants refoinement. Nomatter; you 


ro the confidence to carry you through. You'll 
0,” 


head of an aunt. 
me that day ! 
her. 


brought me back the answer. 
case the editor declined a personal interview and 
requested to know my business. 
indeed did not reply at all—the despicable canaille 
and beasts ! 


Ah, heavens, how she contraried 
No matter, I go to revenge myself of 


I noticed then, for the first time, that Mr. De 


O'Toole was fonder of dining out than of dining— 
how say you chez lui? 
sterilities of the tongue of my native land, though 
Tam English born but educated at Saratoga, Mr, 
De O'Toole, I say, enjoyed his dinner, which in 
my mind was poor but appropriate, being his 
national Stew; and after dinner we arranged the 
preliminary business of my coming out. This was 
a copy of the following letter addressed to the 
editor of each daily paper and musical journal: — 


I shall never conquer the 


“To the Editor of the —— (to be filled up with 


the name respectively of each). 


“Dear Sir,—Having important tidings to 


confide to you and important counsel to solicit 
from your well-known discretion, I take the 
liberty of respectfully requesting the favour of a 
personal interview, and of intreating you to name 
the hour when it willbe most convenient for you 
to see me. 
servant, 


I am dear sir, your most obliged 
WILLIAMINA BILBERRY.”’ 
This scroll was copied out some dozen or four- 


teen times, and addressed to the journals. In 
certain cases, where the editor or musical critic 
was known by name, the letter was sent to him 
personally. 
own handwriting—the writing of me, Williamina 
Bilberry. 


In each instance the letter was in my 
This was the first step. Two or three posts 
In almost every 


Some of them 


I took the answers to Mr. De O’Toole, who 


instructed me how to state my business to those 
who required it. To them I wrote a long letter, 
stating such particulars of my position as I wished 
them to believe, bringing in my square-headed 
aunt again as a doting bedridden mother. 


From 
that I went on to solicit advice as to my getting 


an appearance—such advice as each editor might 
give to a dear daughter or beloved sister; and 
hinted at those sentiments of gratitude and 


devotion which would ever remain cherished in my 


bosom by the kindness which rendered me each 


editor’s obliged and faithful servant, Williamina 
Bilberry. 

The replies I got to this certainly discouraged 
me. My correspondents were loth to commit 
themselves, and contented themselves with saying 
that the assistance I required lay beyond the 
province of their journals, concluding by wishing 
me well and assuring me of a favourable notice if 
ever I camé out and showed merit. I took these 
letters to Mr. De O’Toole, plunged in despair ; 
but he cheered me up. “Be gor that’s all we 
want,’ said he; “I niver expected they'd find ye 
the manes of coming out, but sure I'l do that. 
It’s only to interest them in you and make your 
name familiar to them I wanted.” I departed 
comforted, writing each editor (as Mr. De O’Toole 
instructed) my thanks for his kindness, and 
repeating those sentiments which etcetera. 

Time rolled on and the London season 
approached, showing signs of coming life in the 
programs of forthcoming Benefit Concerts, One 





I skipped up to him and shook him warmly by 
both hands, making my rippling curls a cascade over 
his face. I should have mentioned that Mr. De 
O'Toole is somewhat shorter than I, whom my 
tmirers have called a Whopper. 

Bien: we sat down and arranged terms. I was to 
sive Mr. De O'Toole a third of my gross takings 
{rom the time we started until a twelvemonth after: 
For this Mr. De O’Toole would instruct me how to 
‘ome out before the public, and would provide the 
Means for so doing. I was in all things to abide 
by his instructions. 

I took him home to Portman Square—or the 
street which fell under the shadow of that respect- 
able address—and introduced him to the square- 





morning Mr. De O'Toole arrived with a bran-new 
program wet from the printer’s. 

‘Look at that,” he cried; “look and rejoice.” 

T looked and saw the notice of a concert to take 
place in less than a month—a preliminary notice. 
On it were many eminent names, among them 
that of Miss Binperry, 

“Ts that nothing?” asked Mr. De O'Toole 
triumphantly. 

I avowed with joy that it was much — too 
much. How, I asked him, had he been able to 
procure this consummation? 

“Hwy ye see, me dear, it’s only a Benefit 
Concert it is, and not a rigilar paid-for engage- 
ment; but it’s about the best thing yez can do, 





for ye git your name up chape. Ye'll sing at one 








or two concerts for nothing, but sure it's the best 
advertisement ye could have.” 

I demurred slightly, disappointed, for I had 
anticipated money. We look for money eagerly 
in the place where I am born; for we are rather 
avaricious, we others, in the south of Spain. Oh fi! 
But Mr. De O'Toole convinced me, showing that 
his interest and mine was identical in this matter. 
Voila pourquoi I engaged myself to sing at this 
concert of a lady known to Mr. De O'Toole, since 
it was he who had procured for me the appearance, 
And now that my appearance in public was 
fixed, I wrote again, under my Mentor’s instruction, 
to all the editors and critics with whom I had 
corresponded: informing them that I was now 
coming out, and requesting a paragraph d'avance 
and a notice after. ‘ Yell see, me dear,” said 
Mr. De O'Toole placing a finger on his nose, 
“that the curosity of human nachure ’ll prompt 
em to ask you to call; and hwin you've once that 
opportunity, sure your own cliverness ’ll do the 
rest.” 

He was quite right in his calculation on the 
mind of man—especially editors. Five or six 
replies came requesting me to call at the office of 
the so-and-so. 

Iwent. That I can recommend myself greatly 
to most strangers at first sight, isan attainment 
on which I felicitate myself. I do this by a happy 
mixture of frankness and flirtation. You have 
already heard—from the pains I have taken to 
impress the facts upon you—of my broad smile, 
my brilliant teeth, my mignon accent, and my 
general power of fascination. To physical 
attractions I add the mental qualities which 
fascinate men. 

The editors I found all more or less impression- 
able, especially the elder of them. Mon Dieu, how 
easy it is to impress old gentlemen! A laugh, a 
shake of the curls, will do it all. A pressure of 
the hand is worth whole paragraphs. They are 
such silly babies, these vieuww: one can twist them 
round the finger. I easily obtained promises from 
them all of gratulatory notices on my appearance 
—all but one, who had never replied to any of my 
letters. He too was an elderly gentleman, but not 
impressionable. He is stern—inflexible—severe 
—the well-known critic of the—bon, I refuse to 
say. 

I determined to win him over, and lay in wait 
till some one pointed him out to me in a pastry- 
cook’s. I entered immediately; surfeited myself 
with sweets which I abhor; and then edging up 
up to him silently, turned as by accident, and 
exclaimed, 

“ Tiens, have I not the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Nomatter ? ” 

“That is my name: yes,” answered the critic 
with a sausage roll in his mouth. 

“Ah, bon’ (I had my most beseeching smile 
on at this moment.) “Dare I venture to 
introduce myself to one I am so anxious to know ? 
I am Miss Bilberry—”’ 

“ Bib—Bibbleberry?” he asked musingly. 

“Bilberry. I addressed you a letter——” 

“No, don’t do that, don’t do that,” he inter- 
rupted gravely. ‘‘I never read letters: don’t 
send me letters.”’ 

“Oh,” I said, somewhat disappointed, “I shall 
know in future.” 

“Yes: good girl, good girl, but don’t write me 
letters.” And paying for his tarts, he walked ont 
of the shop without giving me another glance. 

The pig! The head of hog! The double 
hound of the canaille! I should like to Bite him. 

However, I restrain myself and resume. The 
remaining critics secured, { mocked myself of 
this one. My appearance approached; the 
concert came on. I went on the platform with 
perfect self-possession ; I disdain the nervousness 
of school-girls. I sang my song. The audience 
were not very warm, but I saw my critics about 
the room and smiled at them. They applauded 
—oh my heaven, yes! I hear the sounds even 
now. 





Next morning half a dozen papers scintillated 
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with my name ; all praise and flourish and con- 
gratulation. I had not relied on my cajoleries 
in vain. I was amade vocalist. 

By the advice of Mr, De O'Toole I was to repeat 
my gratuitous services once or twice before I 
should receive money. I wrote to another artist 
who was to give another concert and offered to 
sing. Accepted. To yet another. Accepted. 
By this time, and while my name adorned several 
programs and many walls, a celebrated critic who 
was projecting a Monstre Concert wrote inform- 
ing me he had put down Miss Bilberry. Gioja! 
Here I was bracketed with all the leading 
celebrities of the day in one concert: for did 
they not all sing for Mr. N—f—k L—b—r? I 
could afford to laugh at the pig-head of the 
pastrycook’s. 

Allons. In less than three months I was en- 
gaged to sing at a remuneration. In a month 
more I had one or two opportunities in the 
country. I now moved into better apartments, 
wrote Eaton Square instead of Portman Square as 
my address (it was in Chester-street of the former 
neighbourhood) ; and headed my letters with 
“Chapel-singer to the €mperor of China” 
printed in blue ink. Then I advertised for and 
got a few pupils. 

Behold me then as I am. As a lady I am 
incapable of improvement, but as an artist I 
improve rapidly. In position at least, and means. 
I have sung at the concerts of others gratuitously ; 
I may one day give my own. Into this I shall 
impress all my acquaintances — by flattering, 
wheedling, coaxing, cajoling, menacing, piquing— 
in short in my own approved manner. As for 
Mr. De O'Toole I intend to repudiate his claim 
altogether. ‘True he has my signature, mais 
quiest-ce que cela fait? When I signed I was a 
minor. 

A word in conclusion before I make you my 
compliments. Circumstances have arisen which 
induce me to change my name. Not marriage— 
ah non par exemple; how wicked you are! But 
the fact is a criminal has lately been brought to a 
justice named Blackberry. As he was a big 
hulking fellow convicted of burglary and con- 
demned to penal servitude, of course the similarity 
of name might induce my connection to think it 
was me; which would be inconvenient and might 
damage my reputation. So I think I shall change 
my name. Besides, it will afford more opportunity 
for advertisements and posters, I have already 
written to the newspapers stating that I was no 
relation to the convict, but of these letters none 
was suffered by the editors to appear. Cochons! 
I should like to Rend them. 

However, into the advertising columns I go- 
“Miss Biteerry, so favourably known to the 
public under the above appellation, has been 
advised in consequence of a painful similarity of 
name in the columns of the police courts, to adopt 
in future the name of Miss Grncer Bive. All 
letters to be addressed to Miss Ginger Blue, 
Chester-street, Eaton Square. S W.” 

That goes well: n'est-ce pas? Adieu! 








PROVINCIAL, 





Miss Milly Palmer takes her benefit this week at 
the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, playing Pauline Des- 
chappelles to Mr. Charles Calvert's Claude. In 
March she opens in “ Arrah na Pogue” at the new 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Morrison Kyle's concert of 22nd, in Glasgow, 
was thinly attended by a very appreciative 
audience. Mdme, Grisi met with a hearty 
welcome and throughout the evening gave 
evidence of her voice being in wonderful preser- 
vation, Signor Mario sang under both fatigue 
and cold, but the enthusiasm of the audience 
resulted in a great number of encores. Malle. 
Arditi possesses a power of tone seldom met with 
in female violinists and her style is chaste and 
pleasing. At the Partick Popular Concerts on the 


same evening, Miss Elsie Clifford (a relative of 
Miss Edith Wynne, we understand) made her 
début. Her efforts were ambitious but the result 
was not so far short of success as we feared. 
Her most trying number, ‘“ Robert toi que j'aime,” 
was delivered with much intelligence and a 
commendable degree of vocal finish. Her voice 
is a soprano of genuine quality. The concert 
altogether was remarkably good. 





Mdlles. Tietjens, Sinico and Zandrina, Signori 
Stagno and Bossi with Signor Piatti and Herr 
Wagner took part in a concert at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Saturday the 20th. The 
hall was well filled and there were several encores. 
Signor Bevignani was the conductor, and accom- 
panied the vocal pieces with great skill and taste. 





The Liverpool Musical Society have at last taken 
a step in the right direction. They have resolved to 
give their future concerts with a full band, using the 
organ only as an auxiliary instead of the only 
accompaniment. The next concert is announced for 
the 12th February when “ Elijah” will be given with 
Rudersdorff, Drasdil, Weiss and Montem Smith as 
principals. 





On Saturday last, a grand concert was given by 
Miss Ellice Jewell, at the Belle Vue Assembly Room, 
Bournemouth, which was most fashionably attended. 
The performers were—Vocalists: Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Miss Whytock, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr, J. G. Patey. Instrumentalists: violin, Mr. 
H. Blagrove; harmonium, Chevalier Lemmens; 
pianoforte, Miss Jewell. Beethoven's Sonata No. 1, 
of Op 12, in which the lady was associated with our 
greatest English violinist. came out with much 
freshness. Miss Whytock sang a difficult Aria by 
Mercadante, also a pretty song by Virginia Gabriel, 
in a very appropriate manner. Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington gave the celebrated ‘‘Shadow Song,” 
which made its accustomed sensation, the singer 
being re-called. Miss Jewell’s chief solo effort lay in 
her rendering of Mendelssohn's well-known ‘‘Andante 
and Allegro Capriccioso.”’ She also gave a clever 
arrangement by 8S. Heller of certain subjects in 
Mendelssohn’s fourth symphony. The gentlemen 
singers were very good indeed, and the concert, on 
the whole, was very successful, everything going off 
with éclat. 





Madlle. Tietjens sang at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Thursday, January 18th, being 
the thirteenth of Mr. Charles Hallé’s concerts. 
Her first solo was the grand scena, “ Abscheulicher,”? 
from Beethoven's “ Fidelio,” and a better render- 
ing of this grand recitative and air it were vain to 
seek. The tone of horror in the impetuous open- 
ing was to the life that of the devoted wife who 
has just learned that the murder of her husband 
is impending, and that she is powerless to save 
him. The same spirit of dramatic truth pervaded 
the prayerful adagio—the appeal to hope—and 
the final allegro. The instrumental accompani- 
ments were skilfully executed. The four horns 
gave quite a colouring to the adagio. In the 
second part Mdlle. Tietjens introduced a grand 
air from “ Il Seraglio” (Mozart). This has a long 
instrumental introduction, and abounds in pas- 
sages difficult of execution, in which, as is usual 
with this master the orchestra is fully as im- 
portant as the voice. ‘ Martern aller arten”’ is the 
title of the air which was much applauded. The 
Tietjens Polka, ‘Io so cantar” won a very 
general encore, but the great cantatrice merely 
returned to bow her thanks. Mr. Charles Hallé 
played two pianoforte solos for the first time. The 
one, a rondo brillante in A, by Hummel, a composer 
somewhat ignored by modern pianists. It has a 
beautiful introduction in slow time, and is of the 
smooth Cramer school. The instrumentation is 
very nice, and was well conducted by Mr. C, A. Sey- 
mour. In the second part, Mr. Hallé gave the 
Grand Sonata of Beethoven, in D minor, Op. 29, 
No. 2, known also as Op. 31, No. 2. All the three 








moyements were beautifully and intelligibly inter- 


—$—$—$— 
preted. The opening Allegro, with its oft-recur. 
ring few bars of Largo. Better still, the sweet 
Adagio in B flat major, and best of all, the brilliant 
and telling Allegretto in the originel key, The 
orchestra performed some highly interesting Pieces, 
the most important being Beethoven's Pastora 
Symphony. From such a band as is assembleq 
under Mr. Hallé’s guidance a satisfactory reading of 
this great work might be certainly predicted, but on 
the present occasion, the delicate gradations of tone 
les nuances were observed in @ style never before 
heard here. The first movement, “ the Landscape,” 
opened with a most delicate piano, and the tone 
throughout the entire part never amounted to g 
forte. The murmuring of the breeze, the chirping 
of the birds, and other sylvan sounds would require 
but a small amount of imagination to be realised, 
The change of scene to No, 2, “the Rivulet,” 
brought a still more charming picture before the 
mind's eye. Here again the piano gave reality to 
the brook’s flow, and the solos suggested the 
sounds of nature; the bassoons made almost pal- 
pable the lowing of distant herds. The song of the 
nightingale, and the cuckoo from the flute and 
oboe, close this beautiful musical picture. Suc. 
ceeding this, we have “The Village Dance” 
interrupted by “The Storm” and in the final 
“ Shepherds’ song of gratitude,’”’ beginning piano 
and swelling up to a forte, fancy suggests the 
simple peasants, terrified by the warning of the 
elements, unable for a time to lift their voices in 
praise of the Great Creator. Cherubini’s overture 
“ Medea,” played for the first time, is a polished 
and classical composition, great as a work of art, 
yet hardly a work of genius. The overture “II 
Seraglio,” may be described as that to “ Figaro” 
ina Turkish dress with triangle and cymbals. It 
has an episode for the wood and string bands 
which is very beautiful. It is scarcely necessary 
to describe the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream.” For a moment 
imagine the gambols of Puck and his little sprites: 
the first few bars of the music will bring them into 
life and action. Auber’s overture “Le part du 
diable’’ concluded the concert. The room was 
very full. 





The first of the Edinburgh Philharmonic 
Society’s Concerts for the season took place on 
Monday night in the Music Hall, in presence of a 
fashionable audience. The principal artists 
engaged for the occasion were—Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington, Miss Whytock, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, and Mr. Renwick, vocalists, with Mr. 
Harry Blagrove as solo violinist. The orchestra, 
comprising most of the available resident players, 
a few amateurs, and artists brought from London 
and the provinces, numbered upwards of fifty 
performers—Mr. H. Blagrove officiating as leader, 
and Mr. John Hullah as conductor. An aria 
from Rossini’s “ Bianca e Falliero” was assigned 
to Madame Sherrington in the printed program, 
but in consequence of the non-arrival of the 
orchestral parts, the aria with variations by Mozart 
was substituted in its place. Madame Sherrington’s 
delivery of this aria was a splendid exhibition of 
vocalisation, so also was her other solo, “Una 
voce.” Miss Whytock displayed her rich contralto 
voice to great advantage in Mercadante’s aria, 
which was heartily applauded. To Mr. Cummings 
was awarded the only encore of the evening for bis 
impassioned rendering of “ Bella adorata,” and 
the compliment was well bestowed. Mr. Renwick 
sang the Count’s song very carefully. The only 
concerted vocal pieces were Beethoven's tri 
“Tremate,’ and the charming quartet from 
“ Oberon.” Both were well sung, the only drawback 
to the general effect being that Mr. Renwick’s 
voice was rather light to bear up against the 
others. Of Mr. Henry Blagrove's violin solo w? 
can speak in terms of unqualified praise. In tone, 
expression, and execution, it was all that could be 
desired, but not more than might have been ¢™ 
pected from one of England’s best players. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 














of the heart, 67, t-street, Caverdish-square, was 118 
during the week. 
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CONCERTS. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society have done well 
to inaugurate the first of this year’s series of 
concerts, with a performance of “Samson.” 
«Stare super antiquas vias” may be avery good 
motto for law, but a rigid conservatism in music 
js ill suited to a society which professes to take 
the lead amongst the great art institutions of 
London. The “ Messiah,” “Elijah,” and “ Creation” 
make up a noble triad. Every note of those works 
is as “familiar in our mouths as household words,” 
and so hearty is our relish for anything coming 
from the pen of the masters of those works, that 
there is a very general desire to hear other 
oratorios, which from want of enterprise on the 
part of the committee have been shelved for 
years. We congratulate the society on the pro- 
duction of “ Samson,” and are glad to hear that 
Haydn's “ Seasons” are to have a turn in a fort- 
night’s time. Meantime we heartily endorse the 
remark, more than once expressed by the musical 
critic of the Atheneum, that with Mr. Sims Reeves 
in the zenith of his powers, the public would 
welcome the appearance of “ Jephtha,” the last of 
Hindel’s works, “‘The Song of the Swan,” and 
teaming with the wealth of an inexhaustible mind. 
The spirit of research is animating all music lovers 
in the provinces, and the influence of so catholic- 
minded a musician as Mr. Hallé is beginning to tell. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society should not he behind- 
hand, but bring forth from their treasures old and 
new. The performance of ‘* Samson,” at Exeter Hall, 
was a fine one; as far as Mr. Sims Reeves was 
concerned, magnificent. From the first bar of his 
recitative to the air ‘‘ As when the sun,” inclusive, 
Mr. Reeves sang gloriously. And the part of Sam- 
son demands a tenor of the very first order. It was 
created by Beard, the leading tenor of Hiindel’s 
time, and laid the foundation of his fame. This 
gentleman sung convincingly enough to win the 
hand and heart of an Earl’s daughter, a few years 
after he had won his chief laurels. Then came 
Braham, and we have in our own time Sims Reeves, 
and have unshaken faith that the third Samson is 
as grand or grander than either of his predecessors. 
He has studied the part most reverentially, and 
well he may, considering that Hiindel rated this 
oratorio as nearly equal to the ‘' Messiah.” ‘In 
spite of all his moral energy,” says Scheelcher, “ the 
author could not listen untroubled to the pathetic 
air of the sightless Hercules of the Hebrews, in 
which he gave utterance to his immense grief— 
‘Total eclipse! No sun, no moon!’ Then it was 
that they saw the grand old man, who was seated 
at the organ, grow pale and tremble, and when they 
led him forward to the audience, which was applaud- 
ing, many persons present were so forcibly affected 
that they were moved even to tears.” Mr. Reeves 
gave this great songjwith true pathos; and in ‘* Why 
does the God of Israel,” the very opposite in point 
of style and meaning, he was full of energy and fire. 
The latter song is the most difficult Handel ever 
wrote. Mr, Reeves omitted certain passages, for 
which we commend him. They are ungainly vocal 
exercises, and do not tend to enhance the beauty of 
the song itself. Miss Banks, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, 
and Mr. Weiss and Mr, Patey distinguished them- 
Selves ; most notably the latter of these gentlemen, 
who was encored in the pathetic air—‘ How willing 
my paternal loye.” The chorus were generally 
satisfactory, although the voices amongst ‘ the Vir- 
gus,” who make curious running commentaries 
Upon Delila, are in some instances a little too anti- 
quated to make the illusion perfect. 


The second Monday Popular Concert has offered 
= features worthy of remark, The vocalist was 
Miss Robertine Henderson and the quartet the same 
who played at the preceeding concert, MM, Straus, 
Ries, Webb and Pyne. Mr. Charles Hallé contributed 

ozart’s sonato in D, piano solo, attentively listened 
‘and warmly applauded. There was also a duet— 
Spohr’s Sonata in C minor for piano and violin, the 
latter held by Herr Straus. Miss Robertine Hen- 
€rson sang with much expression: her pieces were 
* “Cradle song” and Gounod’s now favourite 





‘OW voulez-vous aller?’ The quartet was the G 
major of Haydn, Op. 76 No. 1, 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s prospectus is a cheery one. 
The season, which includes four subscription con- 
certs, will introduce Gounod's ‘“‘ Babylon’s Wave,” 
sung by the choir. ‘The same concert at which 
this is to be produced will present Mr. Leslie’s 
own “Immanuel,” or a portion of it, and Mozart’s 
Litany in B flat. The first concert is announced 
for the 1st prox., when two new artists will 
debuter—Miss Austine and Miss Ada Jackson. 
Report speaks favourably of both ladies, the 
former as a pianoforte player the latter as a 
vocalist. Weare glad to see Miss Edmonds’ name 
among the engagements, which include too Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Not to be omitted is the announce- 
ment of Dr. Wesley’s “In Exitu Israel.” We 
cordially wish Mr. Leslie's choir all success, 





THEATRES. 





The houses continue in the full flow of business, 
every establishment being crowded in all parts. 
Even the morning performances are so remunerative 
that Covent Garden gives three in the week instead 
of two. The novelties of the week have been con- 
fined to front pieces and number but two: the first 
variation a revival at Drury Lane, and the second a 
new farce at the Strand. 

The Strand piece, which comes from the pen of 
of Mr. Gilbert i Beckett, son of,the late well-known 
writer, reflects no considerable credit on the 
author’s humourous powers. It is of French 
origin, but skilfully adapted to the locality, of 
Brompton and the title “ Lending a Hand.’ Mr. 
Matthew Muddles (Mr. H. J. Turner) has taken 
apartments in the neighbourhood named for the 
express purpose of watching the river and waiting 
his opportunity to rescue someone from a watery 
grave and recommend himself to the notice ofa 
fair widow, who has bidden him “do some- 
thing heoric.” With a view to train himself 
for heroic purposes he has provided dumb-bells and 
gymnastic apparatus, and he only longs for an 
opportunity to occur which shall put his powers to 
the test. It does occur. Just as he is about to 
give up his residence, from the too-even character of 
life at Putney, he sees from his window a man, 
pursued by enemies, throw himself from Putney 
Bridge. He flies ont with his servant, and both re- 
enter bearing the lifeless figure, who is, however, 
soon resuscitated, chiefly by the promptitude of Mr. 
Muddles, who thrusts the drowned man’s feet so 
far through the bars of the grate that the 
sufferer howls with agony. Measures of this sort 
soon bring him to, and he turns out to be an 
artist, Feliz Flashpan (Mr. Bedford), who being 
disgusted at his preserver’s having interfered 
with his suicidal intention, throws himself on 
Muddles and argues that he, Muddles, must 
henceforth provide for him. He orders about the 
servants and sends for a haberdasher's girl 
a part played by Miss Fanny Hughes. At the 
moment of the latter’s arrival Mr. Muddles’s 
own innamorata, Miss Lucretia Pipeclay, comes 
(Miss Maria Simpson), and finding a strange gir’ 
in propinquity to Muddles, is seized with jealousy. 
and drives her swain to such distraction that he 
runs out to drown himself—a fate from which he in 
turn is saved by Flashpan. The obligation being 
now balanced, an éclaircissement ensues, and Muddles 
marries his widow while Flashpan espouses thé 
haberdasher’s girl. All the parts were well acted. 
Some inexperience of the just distribution of parts 
is observable in the author, who has given about 20 
lines to one of our most careful and accomplished 
actresses, Miss Maria Simpson, and to Miss Fanny 
Hughes about 15. Apropos, why do we miss Mise 
Simpson so much lately in Strand pieces? Surely 
in every burlesque a place should be found for her. 

Mr. Toole requires the merest outline of plot 
in those pieces which he fills up with the little 
improvisations beloved of Adelphi galleries 
Literary pretension is indeed seldom required or 
the stage of the Adelphi, from Mr. Webster 
downwards. The last farce produced there doe: 


not strike one as containing much lettered ability, 
but it affords Mr. Toole an opportunity of being 
plaintive, and distressed, and whining, and 
truculent, and Cockneyfied. The farce, which is 
called ‘“ Pipkins's Rustic Retreat,” turns on the 
trouble hegped on the head of a crockeryware 
dealer, who has taken a tumble-down house on a 
marsh, which house has been the favourite resort 
of some artists. To getrid of the new tenant the 
artists set to work at terrifying him, and it is 
in his exhibition of such emotions that Mr. Toole 
pleases his audiences. The farce, which is 
rackety, is by the author of “Ici on parle 
francais.” 
The pantomime at the City of London Theatre 
is from the fertile pen of the children’s old 
favourite friend, Nelson Lee. It is a romantic 
and nursery subject combined, and from the 
following short account of the plot and incidents 
it will at once be seen that this famed author has 
this year done his best to maintain his hard 
earned reputation as a first class caterer for the 
holiday folks. The title is ‘King Flame and 
Queen Pearlydrop, or, Harlequin Simple Simon.” 
Scene Ist discloses the interior of a huge volcano, 
the abode of King Flame. Here we find Havock, 
Destruction, Fury, and Slaughter, awaiting the 
arrival of their Chief. Vesuviana appears and 
informs them King Flame is approaching, and 
immediately that great monarch rises in his car 
of fire. He calls to his council Red War, when 
they proceed to plot how they can overthrow the 
Water Queen. A red hot fire-ball is sent to earth 
to waste and destroy the happy village, when all 
the fiends depart to fulfil the wishes of King 
Flame. This instantly brings us to the interior of 
the cottage of old Collymobble, the market 
gardener. Simple Simon brings his new boxer 
top and in spinning it he sends the peg into his 
master’s eye. After extracting it Simon is dis- 
charged, Miss Beauty, Collymobdtle’s daughter, now 
appears upon the scene, and in answer to Simple 
Simon’s declaration of love tells him that his suit 
is hopeless, but seeing young Constant coming 
shows by her manner that she is not without 
a penchant for somebody. Young Constant how- 
ever soon undeceives her by informing her 
he is devoted to a water nymph; and that 
he most respectfully declines the honour of 
an alliance with his master’s daughter. For 
this he is dismissed her father’s service. Simple 
Simon now turns round upon Beauty, refusing to 
notice her, joining young ‘Constant in his adven- 
tures as his servant. Queen Pearlydrop has the 
power of assuming the shape of @ fish, and in this 
quise was once saved by Constant, when fishing in 
the sea. Asareward for his kindness she resolves 
to introduce him to her daughter Pearl, knowing 
at the same time he had beheld her face while sit- 
ting often by the seashore, The proposition is 
eagerly aceepted by Constant, who takes: a tremen- 
dous header, and is shortly followed by Simple 
Simon. We now go below the waves, when we dis- 
cover that the water nymph Parl is also beloved by 
a monster, named Naughtylus, who is assisted in 
avery bad scheme by Shark Neptune's Lawyer and 
Hip-perri-winkle, which latter personage is in the 
habit of drilling his Perriwinkle Guards with a large 
pin. The arrival of Constant fills the breast of 
Naughtylus wit jealousy, and seeing that the Queen 
Pearlydrop favours the suit of young Constant, he 
immediately resolves to rebel against her authority, 
secure her daughter Pearl and all the treasures of 
the ocean, and become king. We now are intro- 
luced +o the bottom of the deep blue sea, with caves 
illuminated for a grand aquatic féte. The fishing 
basket trick is performed, when the sports are sud- 
lenly interrupted by the appearance of the Great 
Eastern steam-ship, paying out the cable above. At 
this moment the cable suddenly breaks, and sinka 
to the bottom: The Queen Pearlydrop ordérs it to 
be taken care of till ewlled for (N.B. It would be 
vell for the shareholders in the Atlantic Cable to 
10te this spot). Nauglitylus now declares his pas- 
sion for Pearl, but is defeated by the water nymphs, 
who rush to the assistance of their queen, and foil 
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the plotters. 
sent to earth, and a palace built by fairy hands. 
King Flame burns it down, Another is immediately 
rebuilt. Constant falls into the power of Naughtylus 
and Pearl is borne away to the coralcave. Our hero 
is imprisonod in a most dismal place known as 
Shark Alley, between the hills of Silver Sand, 
but is at last rescued by his faithful squire, Simple 
Simon. thus Queen Pearlydrop is triumphant 
over her enemies, and the lovers united. Simple 
Simon makes up his mind to remain below the 
sea and marry Anne Chovey, daughter of John 
Dovey. 
everybody to the grand transformation scene 
on the land of Peace and reconciliation in 


efforts ever attempted on any stage, and at an 
expense unprecedented. The comic scenes touch 
upon all the hits of the day, and the fun runs fast 
and furious until we arrive at Sparkle Hall, in tho 
Realms of Dew drops. Well pleased with the 
holiday fare provided for the little ones and 
children of alarger growth, the City of London 


being the house of call for Pantomimes will this partner, M. Nie 
year lose nothing of its former greatness: |) i4) 
everybody should see Nelson Lee's best Panto- adie aft Whi caine es 


mime. 

The Garrick Club gave an amateur performance 
at the Penton Hall, Pentonville, on Monday 
pieces were the “ Spitalfelds 
Weaver,” the “ Porter's Knol,” and that portion 
of Sheridan's farce of the “ Critic,” which com- 
prises the “ Tragedy Rehearsed.”’ We missed the 
first piece. Mr. Henry Esmond, a gentleman we 
believe of some amateur notoriety, took the part 
of Samuel Burr in the “ Porter's Knot.’ With the 
recollection of the late Mr. Robson full in the 
minda of the audience, the choice of the character 
was injudicious. Comparisons are odious and 
therefore we will make none. Mr. Esmond was 
most successful in the latter scenes, The early 
ones lacked self-possession. His best point, 
Samuel's announcement of his son’s escape from 
shipwreck and return home, was a close imitation 
of Mr. Robson. In the character of Puff, Mr. 
Esmond seemed to think that the spirit of comedy 
consisted in a rapidity of utterance which rendered 
half of what he said inandible to the majority of 
the audience, However the “tragedy” went off 
amusingly enough although it was a little over- 
burlesqued. Miss Austin, the principal among 
the fair performers, had little to do but to look 
handsome ; yet she continued to strengthen the 
opinion that she possesses the germ of an ex- 
cellent actress. That she has the power of im- 
passioned expression she has already shown. 
When we have seen her in Peg Wofflngton (‘ Masks 
and Fuces"'), which she will shortly play, we shall 
be enabled to speak more confidently of her. 
The other parts were respectably filled especially 
the character of Soatter (Mr. Timmins) in the 
Porter's Knot,” 


_ —_—-_——— _ 
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FRANCE. 





Panis, Jan. 23rd. 

Since my last letter we have had “ Linda di 
Chamounir,” at the Italiens, the production of M. 
Ponsard’s new work, ** Le Lion Amoureuxr,” at the 
ThéAtre Frangais, and (last night) the revival of 
Auber'’s ** Dieu et la Bayad?re,” at the Opéra. The 
first of these events is, thanks to the presence of 
Mille. Patti, decidedly the most important of the 
three; and the gentlemen will exeuse me if T hold 
over till next week my account of their productions, 
and devete the space allotted me in your journal to 
a deseription of the Diva's rentrée. With regard to 
the opera itself I have very little to say, as I gave 
you its history about a year ago, and will merely 
remind you that it was produced at Vienna in 1842, 
and is one of Donizetti's weakest works, although 
M. Pétis does describe the music as being “ remark. 
able for its couleur-locale,” while it always makes 
meé think pf a gigantic prayer-meeting ; the greater 


Young Constant and Pearl are now 





Nothing now remains but to transport | 





plication or thanksgiving, and the devotions con- 
ducted by the Stipendiary Magistrate of Chamounix, 
(a strange mixture of Mr. Spurgeon and a Poor-Law 
Commissioner), who acts as fugleman, and gives out 
hymns two lines at a time. Mdlle. Patti won golden 
opinions last year in the part of the heroine, and 
gave proof of an amount of tragic sentiment we 
hardly thought her capable of possessing. She has 
certainly done for “ Linda’ what Ronconi, as Chev- 
reuse, did for “ Maria di Rohan,” the sister opera, 
as far as weakness is concerned, As a proof—with- 
out entering into comparisons, I will but mention 
the performance of Linda only a few weeks back, 
when the part was sustained by a very talented 


| artist, who failed in producing the slightest effect. 
the amidst of fire and water,—one of the ereatest | All the time Ronconi was on the stage the part of 





part of Avt I. and Act III. being taken up with sup- 


Chevreuse was “ peculiarly his own;” and while La 
Patti remains with us, no one will do but her in 
Linda. She had an immense reception the other 
night, her voice is as fresh and clear, and her 
mechanism as perfect as ever. She was much ap- 
planded after the ‘* O luce di quest anima,” and for 
her phrase in the duett, “ Da quel di,” (the manner 
in which she sang it might serve as a lesson for her 
lini, if he had the sense to profit 
Her great effect was, of course, the mad 
‘t, which she appeared to me 
to render even better than last year. The touching 
seene of the “ Return,” in Act IIT., was admirably 
given; and though Iam no partisan of ‘ rappels” 
before the curtain is down, and hate to see an inter- 
esting situation interrupted by applause, I ¢ ertainly 
cannot blame the public for shouting “ Brava,’ on 
several occasions, for I don't believe they could help 
it. Ieould not. At the end of the opera Malle. 
Patti was several times recalled, and favoured with 
an avalanche of bouquets. The same performance 
was given on Thursday and with equal effect. Not- 
withstanding a great increase in the prices of admis- 
sion the house was crowded on each occasion. The 
other parts were sustained by MM. Delle Sedie, 
Antonio, Nicolini, Carlo (very inferior to last year’s 
Carlo, Brignoti); Agnési, and Sealese. Pierotto was 
sustained by Mdlle. Grossi, who has the finest real 
contralto voice I ever heard, and fairly earned her 
share of applause. “ Don Pasquale” is to be given 
to-night, for La Patti’s third appearance, and a 
divertissement by Saint-Léon, .entitled “ Les Elé- 
ments,” will also be produced, 

Last week I gave you the cast of Don Giovanni 
at the Grand Opéra. The same work is to be 
revised at the Italiens and the Théatre Lyrique. 
At the first Mdmes. Patti, Penco, MM. Delle 
Sedie, Zuccini, are to be the principal interpreters, 
while the cast for the Lyrique comprises the 
names of Mdmes. Carvalho, Nillssen, De Miiesen ; 
MM. Troy Michot and Charles Bataille specially 
engaged for the part of Leporello. The translation 
and arrangement for the latter theatre have been 
confided to MM. Frianon and Eugéne Gautier. 
(At the Opera the old edition will be revised ; but 
the part of the Don which was sung by Adolphe 
Nourrit, and “pointed for him by Bastil-Blaze, 
will be restored to its proper baritone sphere and 
confided to M. Faure.) I hear also that M. 
Carvalho intends mounting “ Armide” with Mdme. 
Charton-Demeur, and an opera in three acts 
Les Bluets,’” music by M. Jules Cohen is also 
spoken of as likely to be given before the end of 
the season. 

At the Opéra Comique business continues good. 
“Le Voyage en Chine ” seems likely to be pros- 
perous, and the receipts average GOOOf. The other 
pieces are “ L’ Ambassadrice” with Mdme. Cabel, 
and “ Le Nouveau Seigneur du Village.” M. Masse’s 
“ Fior d’Aliza”’ will most likely pass on Monday on 
Tuesday next. I hear the second act spoken of in 
the highest terms. Mdme. Vandenheuvel-Duprez 
has been specially engaged to take the part of the 
heroine. M. Achard is the tenor. 

A little theatre on the Bouvelard which sprung 
up a short time ago under the title of “Les 
Fantaisies Parisiennes” seems to be getting on 
capitally. I dropped in the other night, and 
found M. Meillet, formerly the prime baritone of 
the Lyrique and now of Marseilles, amusing 


himself during his holiday with singing “ Bon Soir 








Voisin,” anoperetta @ deux personnages, in company 
with Mdlle. Castello, the loveliest girl but the 
worst singer in the whole Conservatoire—a very 
peacock, An amusing operetta, “Les Deu» 
Arlequins,” followed. The house was well attended 
and business appears to be good. 

M. Charles Maury, a composer of more talent 
than reputation died on the 18th. He cultivateg 
chiefly religious and chamber music; and among 
the best of his works are to be found a Mass for 
four male voices without accompaniment; Mass 
i Grand Orchestre ; a Te Deum, several motetts; 
“* Les Disciples @ Emmiius,” a “ mystery ;” &e. M 
Maury was forty-three years of age. 





GERMANY. 





CoLoang, 21st Jan., 1866. 

Our last subscription concert in the Giirzenich 
Saale on the 16th instant was in every respect 
one of the most interesting and successful of the 
present season. ‘The program was as follows; 
lst part, overture to “ Chevy Chase,” (historical 
ballad) by Macfarren, a MS. performed for 
the first time; 2nd, Concertante for two violins by 
L Spohr; 3rd, aria from ‘‘ Jessonda,” Spohr ; 4th, 
the symphony No. 8 of Beethoven, second part; 
5th, “Scenen aus der Frithjof-Sage,’’ von Esaias 
Tegner fiir Miinnerchor, Solostimmen und Orchester, 
by Max Bruch, for the first time in Cologne. The 
overture of Macfarren’s is decidedly one of his 
best productions, uniting masterly modulations 
and scoring with melodic fluency; it met with 
the most enthusiastic and decided success. But 
why did Macfarren send his manuscript to 
Cologne, and thereby give the primeur of this 
beautiful work to Germany instead of producing 
it in England? Is it so difficult to make the 
works of native talent known at home? The 
concertante for two violins by Spohr, a rather 
monotonous composition as respects its melodic 
form, but very brilliant in the technical part, 
was finely played by Concertmeister G. Iapha and 
concertmeister Otto von Kénigslow, and very well 
received. The aria from “ Jessonda’’ was sung by 
Herr Stiigmann from the Hanover Theatre. This 
song, which is notably most tiresome, did not fail 
to produce its usual effect. Herr Stiigmann 
possesses a very fine baritone voice, he sings 
with sufficient talent, and pronounces very dis- 
tinctly, a rare quality in a modern singer. I 
cannot however understand why he should choose a 
song requiring agility, which is by no means his 
forte. Stiigmann being a favourite here was 
immensely applauded. 

F, Hiller being unwell, the music director 
Weber conducted the orchestra; and the Sym- 
phony of Beethoven as well as the other orchestral 
pieces of the program went under his biton with 
the spirit, unity of intention, and nuances to 
which we are so accustomed, the orchestra here 
being beautifully drilled through many years of 
practice. Weber is the leader of the Cologne 
Minnergesangverein, which you must remember 
produced a great sensation in London a few years 
ago. The second part of the program, exclu- 
sively filled by Bruch’s cantata, conducted by the 
composer, was the most interesting number of the 
concert. Its story is one of the Norwegian myths. 
The King, Helge, incarcerates in the Baldw’s 
temple (the Temple of Light), his sister Ingebory, 
who loves Frithjof. Frithjof begs the hand of 
Ingeborg from Helge. The King refuses it 
haughtily, detesting Frithjof for having dared to 
penetrate into the Baldur's temple, and speak to 
Ingeborg. He has exiled the pretender until he 
shall get from Jarl Aganthyr the tribute he 
refused to pay to Helge. Frithjof gallantly per 
forms his task, and comes back to his country 
with his companions in arms on his ship Bllida 
(first scene). During Frithjof’s absence, Helge 
has gone to war with the old King, Ring, who 
wishes to marry Ingeborg. Helge beaten by Ring, 
after destroying the castle and dominions of 
Frithjof, has bought his peace by giving Ingebory 
to King Ring, He has taken from Ingelorp 
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Frithjof’s bracelet, offering it to the god Baldur, 
and sent his sister (who bas sacrificed herself to 
help her brother) to the old King with great 
pomp and state (second scene). Frithjof on 
coming back finds his home and estates destroyed 
and his bride sold to Ring. He assails the 
Baldur’s temple and kills King Helge. The 
temple is burned down, and the priests and 
people curse Frithjof, who leaves his country for 
over, sailing for the South on board his ship 
Fllida, with his companions in arms (third and 
fourth scene). The subject of the cantata is a 
yery common one, but it affords many dramatic 
points and the verses are elevated and flowing. 
The music of Frithjof is of the purest inspiration ; 
and from its cosmopolitan character, like every 
chef d’euvre, it will certainly extend itself rapidly. 
The part of Frithjof, written for baritone, is the 
most beautifulof the work. The recitatives, some 
declamati and some cantabile, are first-rate, the | 
modulations being always according to the 
meaning of the words. The choruses are mag- 
nificent, and Scene IIL., “ Frithjofs Rache—Tempel- 
brand—~Fluch,” is a real chef d’ceuwvre. In this scene 
the solo of Frithjof is in melody and dramatic | 
expression as fine music as any composed. A 
small quartet solo for male voices in Scene IV., is 
a real masterpiece. Scene V., “ Ingeborgs Klage,” 
a soprano solo, is perhaps not so highly dramatic 
as the solos of Frithjof, but it possesses the 
charming Innigkeit so peculiar to German music, 
that which the French call sentiment intime. The 
chorus andante maestoso at the end is grand and 
nobly crowns the work. The instrumentation of 
the Frithjof is thoroughly effective, giving to 
different parts their proper character, without 
abusing (according to modern tendency) the 
contrast of timbres. Perhaps I should object to 
the introduction of the harps in the last song of 
Prithjof, this instrument being in all the work the 
characteristic colour of Ingeborg’s part. The 
music is heautifully written for the voices, a 
peculiarity very rare to be met with among 
modern composers. Herr Stiigmann sang the 
part of Frithjof remarkably well, with the ex- 
ception of a little shrieking in some passages 
which required rather force of expression than 
forceof lungs. Through these excessive exertions 
he got hoarse after the first two solos, but having 
had a rest afterwards he sang the last part of the 
cantata very well. Frl. Rempel, a concert-singer 
of Cologne, has a very fine soprano voice, but not 
having sufficiently learnt its mechanism the 
attack of her high notes is not sure, making you 
feel uneasy on hearing her sing. She has no 
style, no feeling, and is very monotonous. The 
part of Ingeborg requires a much better artist 
than Frl. Rempel. The chorus were very un- 
certain, and the quartet solos poor. The orchestra 
under the biton of the composer went extremely 
well. The success of the “ Frithjof” was as 
genuine as immense. Bruch was applauded and 
recalled several times by the whole of the excited 
audience, and strange enough for a gentleman, 
he got a magnificent bouquet. 








AMERICA. 
New York, Jan. 13, 1865. 
Musical entertainments have been resumed 
‘ince the beginning of the year, and it seems that 
*new impetus has been given to musical enter- 
Prise. The return of Madame Parepa to this city 
vas hailed with pleasure by her numerous friends, 
and she found full houses whenever she sang. 
The Academy of Music was crowded on the occa- 
Sion of Mdme. Parepa’s reappearance, and the 
lady made a very favorable impression, although 
she Was evidently suffering from the fatigues of 
her Journey, and her almost uninterrupted singing 
' concerts. A few months of rest will be very 
beneficial to the artiste, and we hope to greet her 
“gain in September in this city. Mr. Levey was 


tbeolutely sick, but appeared in the concert in 


well that only very few persons noticed his illness. 
Mr. Mills developed the perfection of his technica 
skill and the beauty of a superb Steinway grand 
piano, in his usual brilliant style, and Mr. Rosa 
added very agreeably to the entertainment by 
his violin playing. Although the selection of the 
pieces at this concert might have been a better one 
than it actually was, the concert was a success: 
The orchestra, under the direction of Carl An- 
schiitz, was by far too small and insufficient for the 
vast room of the Academy. 

On the same evening about ninety persons 
assembled in a concert-room in the Bowery, to 
listen to the voice of Mr. Sesselberg, the basso 
profundo, whose unlucky stars prevented him 
from singing in opera. 
The Arion Society, ever ready to assist a friend, 
sang at this concert, and earned well deserved 
applause, while a young lady, Miss Trun, who 
probably by some misunderstanding had found her 
way into the concert-room, made sad havoc of a 
couple of German songs. 

A pianist was announced, but the promised 
grand piano not appearing, the pianist did not 
appear either, and the listeners were deprived of 
the divine pleasure of being entertained by the 
sweet strains of his music. Mr. H. Mollenhaur 
played two pieces for cello, and carried off the 
honours of the evening. Mr. Sesselberg is evidently 
avery valuable artist, and we are greatly surprised 
to see him in want of an engagement in any of 
the opera troupes. 

Messrs. Formes are still in town, but Carl 
Formes will leave for Havanna with Mr. Grau, 
and Theodore Formes will go to Europe at an 
early day, and will return, either alone or with an 
opera company, in September or October. William 
Formes alone will stay here. 

The French company lately gave a performance of 
comie opera at the Academy of Music. They had 
selected two of the best specimens of the modern 
Opéra-Comique ; “ L’éclair” by Halévy, shortened to 
two acts, and ‘ Les Noces de Jeannette,” by Victor 
Moser. The latter most of our readers will remem- 
ber, from the charming impression Mdlle. Kellogg 
made in it, under Mr. Ulmann’s management, 
Halévy’s “ L’éclair”’ is comparitively new to a New 
Yorkaudience. It, together with ** La Juive,” gave the 
avthor the reputation he enjoys in the world of art. 
And strange to say, both operas appeared in the same 
year (in 1835), and both are the best he has written. 
Whatever he composed before and afterwards will 
surely perish and most of itis now already forgotten, 
but “ L’éclair” and ‘* La Juive” will be always con- 
sidered and relished as two chefs-d’wuvre of the 
French school of comic operas of the nineteenth 
century. The score of the former is replete with 
graceful melodies and fine traits of French esprit. 
It gives us Halévy in his best mood, light and 
agreeable, and not forced and affected. 

Alas! all the beauties of this charming score were 
lost upon the audience on the occasion of this last 
performance, for the latter was really so wretched 
that for a great many persons it became really pain- 
ful to stay in the house. The artists employed were, 
with regard to voice as well as to execution, so little 
able to fill their roles, that we stand appalled at the 
presumption which brought them before the public. 
We except, of course, Mdme. de Lussan, who at a 
short notice replaced the lady who was engaged to 
sing her part. This was very kind of Mdme. de 
Lussan, although it would have been, perhaps, kinder 
not to sing, and thus, by contrast, make the whole 
performance a glaring absurdity ! 

Another well-known singer, Mr. Himmer, has 
returned to this country from Germany, haying left 
his wife, Madame Frederici, in Europe, He intends 
to stay but a couple of months in this country, 
having no intention to enter into a long engagement, 
but only to settle some business affairs. He may 
prove, however, a valuable aid to Mr, Gloyer's 
German troupe. This troupe was in Philadelphia 
last week, and was announced in that city with the 
usual flourish of trumpets, which only too often 
reminds us of the circus troupes in Western villages, 
which hold their triumphal entrées in a most mag- 











order not to disappoint the public, and played so 


nificent style, The German troupe has not done a 





too flourishing business in the West, but Mr. Grover 
did excellent business with his Italian troupe 
(Maretzek’s) in Washington and Philadelphia. On 
Monday next Mr. Grover’s engagement with the 
latter troupe expires, when Max Maretzek commences 
a season of two weeks in Boston. It is easy to pre- 
dict a most successful season for him in that city, 
where musical taste is certainly most admirably 
cultivated. Maretzek will return to this city on the 
Ist February, and will commence a new season of 
forty nights.—Weekly Review. 





REVIEWS. 





[AvarneR & Co.] 

1. “ Modern Dithyrambe.” For pianoforte. By 
J, ALEXANDER. 

2. “ Seaside Fancies.” By the same. 

3. “Bon vivant, Mazurka.” By the same, 
4, “ Passing Clouds.” 
5. “ The First Daisy.’ Valse. By the same, 
6 
7 


. “Seguidilla.” By the same, 
- “Gems of Sunshine.” By the same, 

From the “ Modern Dithyrambe,” which is a 
tolerably effective piece for pianists of the calibre 
of the composer but for an elucidation of which 
we must refer our readers to the composition 
itself—to the ‘‘ Gleam of Sunshine” which is at the 
end of that avenue decked by the “ First Daisy” 
and canopied by “Passing Clowdls,”’ we have a 
succession of pianoforte music which is interesting 
to those people who are always seeking something 
new. For such Mr, Alexander has produced seven 
pieces which are equally removed from classical 
dryness on the one hand and undue attractiveness 
on the other. 





(Cramer & Co, Limirep.} 
“Thy voice alone I hear.’ Written by Kyranr 
Summers. Composed by Frank Somerset, 

A ballad in the approved style, affording a tenor 
an opportunity of delivering an A near the end, if 
he be fortunate enough to have one, Words com- 
monplace, 

“The Massacre of the Macpherson.” Humorous 

legend. By Bon Gautier, 

All the world that has read the Lays of Bon 
Gaultier knows this most humorous of Highland 
legends by Professor Aytoun; knows how “ Fhair- 
shon swore a feud against the clan Mactavish ;’ 
how marching against his foo he was met and 
defeated in tragic style. For comicality of 
dialogue and ludicrousness of idea this lay stands 
unrivalled, and wedded to the appropriate air of 
“Stony Batter” it makes one of the best 
comic songs, for it is highly funny but nowhere 
vulgar. Professor Aytoun himself used to sing it 
to this tune, hut he gave an absurd chorus in 
bagpipe fashion, the difficulty of expressing which 
in orthography has induced the present arranger 
to fall back on the more conventional ‘Tol de 
rol,” This edition is characteristically illustrated, 
and represents the great “ Fhairshon” reviewing 
his host. We understand Mr. Arthur Lloyd has 
adopted the “Massacre of the Macpherson” as 
his last music-hall bantling. 








[Dearie & Co.) 
“The Rosaline Valse.” By Ropertson GLADSTONE, 
Jun. 
“ The Adaline Valse,” By the same, 

Two waltzes apparently by a very juvenile 
composer, the crudeness of which is perhaps to be 
excused on the score of inexperience.. Neither 
rises above the level of dilettantism, but doubtless 
both have received aboundant admiration in the 
classical and fashionable circle of which Mr, 
Robertson Gladstone and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are the ornaments. 
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THE CHIEFTAINS WIFE. 
‘ANITA, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 





The Liverpool Mercury in a notice of the late 
Philharmonic Society's Concert says :— 


“*Mr. Reeves achieved another trinmph in Brinley Richards 

ballad ‘The Chieftain’s Wife.’ This song is founded on a tragic 
and deeply affecting incident in the famous retreat of Garibaldi 
across the Apennines, with his beloved wife Anita and a few 
faithful followers, His little band scattered, himself hunted 
down by land and sea, he found a momentary refuge at Rimini, 
where Anitadied from exhaustion, Garibaldi could not stay to 
verform the last sad office of affection, and tore himself from 
- unburied corpse, which was cared for by the rude pea 
sautry of the district, who searcely recognised, in the poor 
wasted form, the great chieftain’s wife. The pathos with which 
he sang this pretty ditty could scare ely fail to gratify those who 
could appreciate @ refined vocal effort, and there was a general 
demand for the repetition of the ballad, with which Mr. Reeves 
readily complied.” 

*** Lost Hope’ and ‘Anita’ are the titles of the new songs, 
both of which were sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and redemanded.” 
—Morning Post, June 20th. 

“The most remarkable feature of the performances was the 
singing by Mr. Sims Reeves of two new songs, ‘ Lost Hope’ and 
* Anita,’ set by Mr. Brinley Richards, both of which were 
enthusiastically received and encored."—The Observer, June 
25th. 

“A new scena, entitled ‘Lost Hope,’ and sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, was alao encored with enthusiasm. The same compli- 
ment, moreover, was paid to another song of his, entitled 
* Anita,’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, a very beautiful and expres- 
sive composition.” —/Julustrated London News, June 24th, 

‘Two new songs set by the fertile genius of Mr. Brinley 
Richards, both of which were enthusiastically received and 
encored. The words are very graceful and poetic, and the 
music is sufficiently good te give Mr. Reeves material where- 
upon to employ his unequalled powers of voice and expression 
‘The second is a lament suggested by the death of Garibaldi’s 
noble wife at Rimini, and entitled * Anita.’ The air is patriotic 
and winning to a high degree ; and. sung with the very perfection 
of tenderness by the gifted and intellectual artist entrusted 
with its presentation, we could not wonder at the unbounded 
fayour with which it was received.”—Morning Star, Jun 21st, 


PRICE 3s. 


CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





VINGT MELODIES, 


CHANT et PIANO, 
Par. CH. GOUNOD. 


Price 10s. 


2. Les CRAMDS 02 v0 cccccevccececccececvcvese . Béranger, 
2. Souvenir  * De Lamartine. 
3. Ave Maria 

4. Le Premier Jour de mai . TTETITITRIT TNE 
5. Oma belle rebelle ....... oiedbe beeen cebecis bowedcdts Baif. 
©], AMOS 00.00 cc cecesdnccevercionoccase . Victor Hugo. 
7. Chant d'automne. 

DB RUNS occ ccc cc0s de cece cs cecccecccs AMON GD MEMENOE 
a CUNY TIVIGTITITIVETENE Tee 
10, BorGmade ss ...0 0. cece cdoccdiceicses . Vietor Hugo. 
BL. Le VAM cece cccecccccseccecciceccicessics Ae DO Lamestina. 
3B. Lee JUME-erv Ant oo 0.00 00.00.0009.00,000 00.09.00:00 on.00) OROOR, 
13. Chanson de printems .................. Eugéne Tourneux. 
| Tete 
15. Niler ai la grandeur ...... . La Fontaine. 
16. L’ame d'un ange (La Rondinella) . q04 ; ‘Théodore de Banville. 
17. Jésus de Nazareth 5 iebene . A, Porte, 
OG, TRIE CIs 0 oe 00 00 bs congo cr es ccaces . Béranger. 
19. Le chant yreegasey adh 4 . Ponsard. 
OO. Deo Ole nn vice ve ct . A. De Lamnantine. 


Caamera & Co. Limited, men enpelbiaane 





GOUNOD’'’S NEW SONGS, 





Just Published, 


“SOLITUDE.” 
Pastoral Romance for Tenor or Soprano, and Mezao-Soprano. 
Price 4s. illustrated ; 

AND 


“M ED JB.” 


AN ARAB SONG FOR SAME VOICES, 
Price 4s. illustrated. 


o ay Gounod has ust finished ive Me beautiful me- 
lodies, * a bas ha is one of the 
most charming rev A Schubert; the 
scot = the ine os style, 1s full of passionate sentiment.” — 





THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


SUBSCRIPTION has been suggested to pro- 
vide a TESTIMONIAL of the esteem in which the late 
W. VINCENT WALLACE was held. It is proposed with the 
funds which may be raised to erect an unassuming Monument, 
and to devote the residue to his widow and children, who are 
far from being efficiently provided for. Among the friends from 
whom aid have been promised are the following :—The Marquess 
of Downshire, Charles Collard, Esq., Thomas Chappell, Esq., 
Robert Cocks, Esq., Robert Addison, Esq., George Wood, Esq., 
Brinley Richards, Esq., — Gritneisen, Esq., and many others. 








TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


A reduction will be made on a 
Series. 





Sixpence a line. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in The 
Orchestra must be addressed either to the Printer, 
Mr. Swirt, 55, King Street, Regent Street, W., or to 
the Publishers, ApAMs AND Francis, 59, Fleet Street 
(not to the Evrrorn). All Advertisements must be 
PAID IN ADVANCE. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





STAMPED, UNSTAMPRD. 
Per Year oe «» 178. 4d. ee +» 188. Od, 
» wear = .. .. 8s. 8d ee an. See 
» Quarter .. «48. 4d, sé . oe 


Payable in advance, 
* * Crrgues AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
“or ADAMS & FR: ANCIS, 59, Fiert-street, Lonpoy, E.C, 
Orricres: 201, Recent STREET, 
AND 
59, Fieer SrReet, 
FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


*,* The “ Orchestra” 
Mr. J. SurMAN, 9. 


may also be obtained of 
, Exeter Hall, Strand. 








IN PREPARATION. 


An analytical notice of Gounod’s MS. Oratorio, 
“ TOBIAS,” with musical illustrations. 





On ids 3rd _ will be ETSI with the 
ORCHESTRA a finely executed PORTRAIT ON 
STONE of 

M. CHARLES GOUNOD, 
Author of ‘ Favs,” “La Rerye pg Sapa,” &c., &e. 


The Portrait is executed from a Photograph fur- 
nished for the purpose, 








| ANDEGGER’S NEW nt Se dhe 





eer Le 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) .... 6... 65 cee oe oa. 
ditto (in DOM se ccccccee ee 
Se siete buona, come siete bella.............. 28. 6d, 
La Lane 6 Della (ip G) ....ccccccccccccnceses 28. 6d. 
ditto (in B flat) .......... 258. 6d. 


‘Four ltalian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata a’ una 
stella,’ ‘lo U amero.’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Rand 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most Important of the four as a composition. Signor 

does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best, and this is 
sometimes very good.”—Athenawn. 


CRAMER & CO, Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





M. H. B. (Ayr).—No prize will be offered this year. 

W.—All Chants are built, like houses, to let. The Psalms are 
bad tenants of such music. 

Svuarricrvs.—The use of the surplice, once so abhorrent to 
Protestant eyes, is now bringing a large revenue to our 
National Church. A choir service, and a procession up the 
middle aisle of the church in white robes, although of no 
pecuniary results to the church composer, never fails of 
realizing a large annual income, It is better than pew 
rents. 

Facite Parncers.—Seeing that every human face is in harmony 
with itself, it must have a key soundand the ratios, belong- 
ing to the key. These ratios huve been put forth by several 
ingenious writers. The eye is the most complex, requiring 
for its harmonical {llustration no less than ten means 
within the ratio of the fifth and the octave. 

Composex.—The mind presupposes memory, for without memory 
existence itself has no relation. Without memory what 
second move could be made in any intellectual or other 
operation. Why do we feel we must end in the key we 
commenced with? Because memory insists upon a unity, 
and without this unity has no field for comparison, for 





Caausza & Ov, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


——<£<=*** 


Che Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMa. 





All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swrrr, 55, King Street 
Regent Street, Ww. 
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Mr. Charles Mathews has gone to Paris, 





Opera in Mexico makes its way satisfactorily, 





Frau Lucca in Berlin is ill with inflammation of 
the throat. 





‘Les Bergers,” Offenbach's comic opera, is being 
mounted in Sienna. 


The ‘‘Africaine’’ has got to Parma: Madame 
Kapp-Young as Selika. 

They have convicted a man in New York of 
having Sunday theatricals. 





The Dramatic Artists’ Ball is to take place at the 
Opéra Comique on the 3rd February, 





Rumour goes that the new tenor Tom Hobler 
will join Mr. Gye at Covent Garden. 





A new opera by Offenbach will appear on the 2nd 
or 5th prox., at the Variétés, entitled ‘* Barbe-Bleue.” 





A posthumous play by Sheridan Knowles is 
likely to be produced at one of the London 
theatres. 





We are glad to announce that Rubinstein, the 
great Antoine, will probably come to London this 
season, 





The tenor Mongini will join Mr. Mapleson’s 
troupe at Her Majesty’s this season. We believe 
his salary wili exceed £600 a month. 





Mdme. Arabella Goddard has left London on a visit 
to Boulogne, where her children are staying with their 
venerable grandfather Mr. Goddard, 





It is asserted in dramatic quarters that Mr. 


te |Fechter contemplates a voyage to America about 


Easter, and that Mr. Boucicault will probably take 
the Lyceum. 





Richard Wagner has not been in Paris, as was 
reported, for the Temps maintains he has not left 
Geneva. It was therefore his Doppelgénger, as the 
Signale suggests. 





Signor Piatti is offered the professorship at the 
Academy and soloist at the Theatre, in Moscow. 
The appointments together are worth £500 a year, 
with four months’. absence. 





Mr. Barnum desires it to be known to all men 
that he has secured the leanest skeleton, and the 
fattest body on record, in the persons of John 
Battersby, weighing 67 pounds, and Hannah 
Battersby, his wife, weighing 707 pounds. John 
has certainly “‘ much to be thankful for.” 





It is proposed to erect a lighthouse on a part 
of the coast to be afterwards determined, and also 
a building in connection with the Royal Dramati¢ 
College—to the memory of the late Mr. G. V. 
Brooke. A committee have been appointed, 


who number among them, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. 





progression, for order, or truth. 





Paul Bedford and Mr. Anson. 
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Musical cigar stands imported from Paris are 
now for sale. A knob at the top of the octagon 
door opens eight doors, displaying the cigars, and 
at the same time sets a music box running. But 
it is necessary for the owner to keep good cigars 
in it, if he wants to have it play melodiously. 





Mr. Grau has produced the “Africaine” in Cin- 
cinnati with marked effect. Musiani sang the part 
of Vasco, and Signora Gazzaniga was the Selika 
of the opera. Mr, Grau announced that the opera 
would be repeated but once before his departure, 
and some malicious person in Cincinnati suggested 
that this announcement was made from prudential 
reasons. 





Alfred Holmes, the violinist, is giving popular 
Chamber Concerts at Paris, in one of the public 
educational Institutions, under the immediate 
patronage of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The price of admission is one franc, and the concert 
of last Sunday ineluded, in the program, Mozart's 
Quintet in G minor, and other works of the highest 
class, 





A canard has reached us vid France that the 
magnesium wire has entirely replaced gas in the 
lighting of the Boston theatre. Anyone who has 
seen the blinding light and rapid consumption 
produced by burning the magnesium wire will at 
once recognise the impossibility of its replacing gas 
for ordinary purposes, however well adapted it be 
for occasional stage effects. 

Ethardo and Blondin have fraternised this week 
at the Crystal Palace. There was no warmer 
applauder of the ascensionist’s dexterity than the 
hero of the tightrope himself. In Ethardo’s 
anxiety to surpass himself in the presence of such 
aman as Blondin, he made a false step on the 
lowest incline and slipped off the globe: luckily 
however at no great distance from the ground. 
Lovers of broken necks will thus have, in the 
nearer prospect of the gymnast’s killing himself, 
fresh inducement to visit the Crystal Palace. 





The occupation of Drury Lane by English opera 
is settled. The prospectus is not issued, and we 
are not in a position to state what new works will 
be produced, but we earnestly trust the rumour is 
incorrect that “ La Belle Héléne” is to be one of 
the first productions as a comic opera. The season 
will open about the beginning of April—a circum- 
stance affording scope for small jokers. Mr. 
Benedict will conduct. The Company intend 
following the practice of the Italian managers in 
issuing guinea stalls. 





At different times under the various titles, works 
in reference to the American stage have appeared, 
but most of them, says the Clipper, seem to have 
been prepared in too great a hurry, judging from 
the many errors in names, dates, localities, etc., 
bywhich they were married. Another work, which 
has been years in preparation, will soon be placed 
in the hands of a well-known firm for publication, 
It isa history of the American stage, by T’. Allston 
Brown, a gentleman who has had considerable 
experience in matters of that kind, and who has 
been assisted in his researches by some of the 
oldest managers and actors in the country. 





The case Swansborough v. Sothern came before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Bovill said that 
in this action, which was brought by the plaintiff, 
Mr. Swanborough, the lessee of the Birmingham 
Theatre, against a well-known actor, Mr. Sothern, 
for an alleged breach of agreement, a verdict had 
been found forthe plaintiff, with £50 damages. Mr. 
Sothern intended to have moved for a new trial of 
the case, but fortunately a negotiation had taken 
Place between the parties, the result of which was, 
that after @ statement had been made by Mr. 
Sergeant Ballantine, he should ask their lordships 
% permit that verdict to be set aside and @ juror 


This was an action which occupied a considerable 
time in trying, which was brought for an alleged 
breach of agreement, the defendant, Mr. Sothern, 
alleging in his defence that he was unable to fulfil 
his engagement owing to ill health. Mr. Sothern 
gave evidence at the trial, and I am now, instructed 
to say, on behalf of Mr. Swanborough, that, although 
at the time he believed Mr. Sothern was attributing 
more to the state of his health than he was justified 
in doing, the evidence of Mr. Sothern had convinced 
him that he was acting in good faith, and that he 
was in reality seriously ill at the time. Under these 
circumstances, the parties have met together and 
have agreed upon terms which are satisfactory to 
both of them. I scarcely think it necessary to say 
that, under these circumstances, Mr. Swanborough 
withdraws all imputations upon Mr. Sothern.—The 
Court approved the manner in which the case had 
been settled. 

The movement in New York for the Wallace 
fund is thus spoken of in the Weekly Review :— 
“The committee on the Wallace Memorial 
concert have not met during the holidays, but 
will have their final meeting this afternoon, at 
three o’clock, in Irving Hall. A full attendance is 
confidently expected. The net proceeds of the 
concert for the benefit of Mrs. Wallace and her 
children will amount to about 2,200 dollars, and 
this sum may be increased by subscriptions which 
are expected from the States. As has been 
previously stated, the money will not be sent to 
England, as Mrs. Wallace is expected in this 
city at a very early day, and will make New York 
her permanent residence. The London committee 
will be duly notified of this fact.” 





The London correspondent of the Bury Times 
bids Mr. Arthur Sketchley beware: — “The 
Orchestra says that Mr. Sketchley is to have a new 
entertainment in March, founded on ‘ Mrs, Brown.’ 
Mrs. Brown has been better than a mother to this 
fortunate gentleman; she has been a little gold- 
mine tohim. How many hundred nights he nar- 
rated that extraordinarily droll tale at the Egyptian 
Hall I cannot just now call to mind, but he might 
have continued it, like Scheherazade continued 
her Arabian entertainments, for a thousand and 
one nights, besides which he contributes to Funa 
weekly narrative of Mrs. Brown’s adventures. 
But, Arthur Sketchley, beware. You are more 
like Albert Smith than any of his would-be suc- 
cessors. Remember his fate. The same tale, 
ipsissima verba, every night—the drop of water in 
one place on the skull!” 





The recent performances of the French players 
at the New York Academy of Music were crowned 
with decided success ; the troupe being one of the 
best M. Juignet has had for a long time. The 
frame in which the little comedies were presented 
to the public is too large, but it was easy to see 
that the artists are well acquainted with the stage 
and move gracefully and with perfect under- 
standing of their business. Messrs. Juignet and 
Drivet have had the good fortune to find at hand 
M. Armand, first tenor of the grand theatre of 
Marseilles, and Mdlle. Elvira Maddie, first chanteuse 
of the Theatre Royal of Brussels, and have 
engaged them for the coming season. On the 10th 
they were to appear in the French company. 
This will be the beginning of French comic opera 
in New York. 





The Tribunal of Commerce has just given judg- 
ment in cross actions between M. Duprez, the 
author of the opera “Jeanne d’ Arc,” and M. Massue, 
director of the grand Thédtre Parisien. Some 
time since M. Duprez, wishing to connect his 
name with the foundation of the popular opera, 
entered into a contract with M. Massue, by which 
the former engaged to find operas and also pay 
the performers ; while the latter was to supply the 
theatre, and to bear the expense of lighting it. 
The receipts—after certain reductions had been 





Withdrawn by consent.—Mr.|Sergeant Ballantine said: 





were to be divided between them, 'The first opera 
played was “Jeanne a’ Are,” the whole proceeds of 
which were absorbed by M. Massue’s charges, and 
M. Duprez had nothing. The latter having 
hesitated to produce another piece, M. Massue 
commenced proceedings to compel him to pay 
50,000 francs damages. M. Duprez responded by 
an action demanding the annulment of the 
contract, on the ground of Massue’s inability to 
fulfil it, seeing that hé was declared bankrupt, 
and his theatre sequestrated on the 16th inst. 
After hearing counsel the Tribunal rejected 
Massue’s demand, and decided that as his 
bankruptcy prevented him from fulfilling his 
engagements the contract with M. Duprez must 
be cancelled. Massue was condemned to pay all 
costs, 





The New York Weekly Review writes from Philadel- 
phia: —“If it is only true that Clara Schumann is 
coming! It will be something to hear a lady 
pianist of her skill and power! Still it is a 
question whether she would be more successful 
than blind Tom, unless she can do more than he 
does in playing two tunes on the piano, and 
singing a third. If she could manage a ketttle 
drum or a jews-narp at the same time she might 
be insured a glorious success, and if her ear is 
quick enough to call out the notes as they are 
struck she may receive credit for some 
scientific ability as well. If this unfortunate 
boy—unfortunate especially in the appreciation 
of his agents—was suffered to exhibit on his 
musical merits alone, it would at least be more 
pleasant, But above all things it is in the worst 
possible taste to take advantage of his mental 
condition, and make him proclaim that ‘Tom is 
an idiot.’ It is a mistake—he is not the idiot.”’ 
——_—-—--~?s-——-—- - — 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SOUNDS. 





In our last number there appeared two letters 
from correspondents belonging to that impossible. 
to-be classed genus—the organist. The organist 
as a musician defies the investigations of the 
ethnologist—he upsets all the theories of the 
anthropologist. He himself is a creature living in 
time and space, and he concerns himself with an 
art wholly depending on time and space. But he 
ignores both. He believes in musical intervals, 
but is incredulous as to the cause of their existence 
in time and space. He talks of thirds and fifths, 
of sevenths and ninths, of elevenths and thirteenths, 
and what he plays as such are too horrible to think 
upon. He insists that the word ratio has no re- 
lation to music, and dwells long and impressively 
on the term harmony without having the most 
remote idea of its meaning or the extent of its 
operation. Tell him that as to music we hear it, 
and therefore there must be a communication 
between the ear and the thing heard ;—that sound, 
like light, is invisible, and as light is the cause 
of vision so is sound the cause of hearing ;—Tell 
him that musical sound is matter, and matter in 
motion consistently with certain known properties ; 
that its transmission occupies time, and that its 
velocities are all measurable; that they can be 
photographed—thrown upon a white sheet—made 
facts in space, as they are facts in duration; 
that possibly and probably the power of the 
microscope may be made to bear upon the 
quivering motions brought before his eyes ; 
that these movements may be so increased in 
magnitude that he may estimate for himself, by in- 
disputable caleulation, their divisions, subdivisions, '* 
agreements, symmetries, and proportions—still 
the creature—the anomalous animal of eyes, ears, 
hands and legs will, notwitlistanding, gravely look 
you in the face, and tell you all these things have 
nothing to do with music, or his organ, which he 
calls a musical instrument. And it is by reason 
of the existence of the hitherto impossible-to-be-.. 
satalogued creature, the organist, that we havo — 
a publication of such character as “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” Hearing is not of itself 





made by M. Massue for costumes and scenery— 


a mental act, and the psalm-tune-playing organist 
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of the present day renders the proposition indis- 
putable. If he designs to make a remove in 
music from his key, such as, by way of illustration, 
journeying from London to York, he starts off 
and we find him on the road to Bristol. One of 
our correspondents signing himself “ A SurrERER” 
complains of the following passage 
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Surely journeying from A to B—from a relative 
minor to its fifth, done this fashion, is seeking 


Dan on the pathways to Beersheba. Tow is the 
Ifow is the 
mind—the reasoning activity—insulted ! How are 
the affections—giving life and energy to the 
imagination—wronged and betrayed! Would not 
common sense and common honesty to A B C, 
learning suggest this way ?— 


ear—the physical activity—deceived ! 
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Our other miserable musician complains that in 
commencing to move from F to C its dominant, 
he is compelled to to begin like a crab—waddling 
sideways or backwards—for instead of intimating 
he is about to settle upon the fifth above he 
stalks down to the fifth below, sailing into the 
Baltic when he is bound for the Mediterranean. 
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The phrase is as old as the hills—in Tudor Psalm 


Tunes, and Tudor Madrigals innumerable—and 
why not do it thus P— 
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Furthermore our readers must not fail to re- 
member that these tunes are not now sung in the 
ordinary movement of any time, least of all in eccle- 
siastical time. They are polked, pushed, shoved, 
jerked, and jiggled along at a rate much faster 
than the usual trot of the polka. Now imagine a 
polka composed with four harmonies gasping 
through every bar, and harmonies selected with- 
out order or sequence from every possible chord in 
the key, and of every possible outstanding strange 
chord that can be collared and borrowed from every 
other key. A ball-room is not usually a very 
large place ; what a confusion would ensue! what 
a row in the orchestra! what consternation among 
the dancers! But in a church—a church with no 
stinted nave, broad transept, long aisles, a’ pro- 
portionate choir—we may hear the wretched 
organist stumping and paddling through these 
ear-horrifying metricals, with a hurry and gallop 
as if his very life depended upon the race, and 
the choir shouting and holloaing as if on the 
knifeboard of an omnibus returning from an 
excursion to Fairlop fair. We cannot all have 
windows in Westminster Abbey, and but few, very 
few, in parish churches. The profits of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” have led to a series of 
memorial windows in tho parish church of 
Sir Henny Baxer. The set will not be complete 
—the catalogue of harmonical saints will not be 
perfect—industry not properly appraised—zeal not 
properly rewarded—unless the fastest man in these 
devotional agonisings for economy in time be 
searched for and discovered; his outward man and 


his organ photographed, and religiously reproduced 


-| regard to light they may hear it demonstrated 





in true medieval fashion upon glass of the 
brightest colours, and duly and solemnly set up in 
the parish church of Monkland. 

As we stint Him who has given us music, so 
we serve out ourselves. Bad music on the 
Sunday is only the forerunner of worse on the 
week day. The only rational sequence to a 
polked hymn-tune basely harmonized, is “ Jolly 
Dogs” and “Slap Bang.” All the landmarks of 
learning and scholarship have been removed—all 
respect and deference to the examples of past 
days treated with despite—and the mental power 
glowing and molten with passion ; the dewdrns, as 
seen burning in the immortal chorals of Sebastian 
Bach, as heard in the introductions to such 
choruses as ‘We worship Gop and Gop alone,” 
by the poet Harnpet—have been cast down and 
trodden under foot as things of naught and to be 
stamped out of creation. 

Our organists have ceased to give credence to 
their ears. Hear they would not, and now they 
have no ears to hear. Perhaps eyes are yet left 
unto them, and now that sounds can be photo- 
gruphed, possibly they may be induced to open 
their eyes, and condescend to take a cool and calm 
inspection of their present performances. The 
invisible can be made visible, the dying echo 
caught and stereotyped before fading into silence, 
the intangible almost made tangible. Professor 
T'yNDALL, whose lectures on Sound at the Royal 
Institution we noticed in a late number, is still 
there, as instructive and interesting as ever. He 
is now treating upon the subject of light (or, or 
Aon, the oldest word known among the languages 
of man), and he tells us that the phenomena of 
acoustics are the key to optics, and that had 
there been no discoveries with regard to sounds 
there would have been no learning and no 
philosophy with regard to light. As to sounds he 
remarked a deaf man might feel them for he had 
only to dip his hands intoa bell when in vi- 
bration. Soands were vibrations propagated 
through the air and communicated to the ear; 
and by illustrations from tuning forks he ex- 
plained the wave undulations which caused light. 
A sight of the fact that the frequency of vibrations 
determine the sound heard may induce our or- 
ganists to take another view and trace the system 
of homogeneous sounds from one centre. With 


that the eye appreciates vibrations analogous to 
a sound about 42 octaves above the middle C of a 
Pianoforte. They may find it possible to see the 
laws governing the association of musical sounds, 
and view the beautiful changes of figure illus- 
trating the laws of communication between one 
harmony and another. They may learn what 
contrast in tone means—how one chord can be 
found to set off another, to match it; and may 
find a complementary twin to every harmony. It 
will be gratifying to rest assured that hearing 
fine music is the reception of beautiful forms in 
vibration changed in some way by the marvellous 
mechanism of the ear so as to effect the physio- 
logical and psychological activities of the human 
being —to learn that the aerial proportions 
are shaped by the construction of the ear to 
enter into the body of man and become part of 
his very life and soul. 

A knowledge of these elements will lead to good 
thoughts and logical expression. Proper language 
defines the thought precisely, and so does proper 
music. It is no doubt true that with regard to 
music this has been done without the helps that 
modern science and recent discoveries now afford. 
The anticipation of the mind and sympathy with 
nature, and docile obedience to nature’s laws 
have led the great genius in music to perceive 
the true, and to obtain an instantaneous caleula- 
tion of result. And in this way great composers 


freed themselves from the embarrassment of good- 
for-nothing rules. They broke their fetters, they 
saw beyond the scholastic horizon, and entered 
the porch of nature, not as thieves and robbers, 
hut by a way known only to themselves, and they 





a 
dwell. They formed epochs of discovery. We 
may create the epoch of the solution of problems, 
In this case we may at last come to properly 
defining an organist, and enjoy the supreme gratif. 
cation of assuring our readers that some of the 
elass are to be found who decline to disseminate 
the mischievous encyclopwdia of chords and conge. 
cutions now propagated at a speed rivalling the 
rail. 








G, V. BROOKE. 





With many a good heart and true Gusgriyps 
Vaucuan Brooke went down to death in the ill-fateg 
London, and the waves closed over one of our few 
remaining tragedians. Sad as his death is, thin ag 
it leaves the rank behind him, there was much 
nobility in its close, His strong nerves and muscles 
and his brave heart were taxed to the end in working 
for that miserable ship’s freight that perished with 
him in such heartrending wise. The record of his 
life’s closing phrase is glorious to read. When the 
Dutch sailors had skulked to their berths in dastardly 
terror of death and the passengers had to toil 
hopelessly at the pumps, his tall figure in the 
Crimean shirt, hatless and stockingless, was ever 
the most prominent in all the brave English crowd, 
So he worked, and cheered his fellow-workers, until 
all was lost. Then, in the scene of terror, his figure 
is noble still. ‘He was leaning with grave composure 
upon one of the half-doors at the companion, his 
chin resting on both hands and his arm on the top of 
the door which he gently swayed to and fro, whilst 
he calmly watched thescene.” He had counterfeited 
death often before : its stern reality was before him 
now, but he was undismayed. His last earthly 
thought was of the place that loved him. “If you 
succeed in saving yourself,” he said to the steward, 
“give my farewell to the people of Melbourne.” He 
returned warmly the love of that land of his adoption 
to which he would fain have gone back; and the 
last words showed the man’s tenderness as the last 
acts had proved his courage and strength. 

He was by birth a gentleman, by position a 
good actor. From 33, when he appeared in 
“ William Tell” to this for him ill-fated year, his 
fortunes had fluctuated with more or less variance 
according to his own exertions; for G. V. Brooxr 
had, in common with the cleverest men, a 
besetting fault. He loved too well good cheer, 
It would sound like detraction from the high 
renown of his life’s close to enter into particulars 
as to this weakness, and his death atones for 
every fault; but he would have stood yet higher 
in his profession had he been more temperate: 
His name is known in the three English Con- 
tinents: here, from 1848 when he played Othello 
at the Olympic; in the provinces from many 4 
triumph ; in New York from 1850 when he earned 
a merited reputation; in Australia and California 
over and over again. In every bosom of the 
thousands who kindly remember his admitted 
abilities a sorrow has arisen, made sacred by the 
tidings of that sad but noble hour when @. V. 
Brooxn’s brave spirit went over to the Majority. 





LAW AND LIBEL, 





A recent decision in the Excequer Chamber has 
again directed the public attention to that 
undetermined quantity, the law of libel. The 
facts evolved from the trial Emery versus JewI't 
were set before our readers in our last number. 
From the columns of the daily journals, the publie 
last week learnt how an eminent actor was accused 
in the pages of the Glowworm newspaper of not 
knowing a part entrusted to him; how he there- 
upon sued the proprietors of the newspaper; and 
how he got five guineas damages. The action 
was remarkable, in addition to the interest 
it afforded to critics, and the mass of the criticised, 
for some curious cross-swearing in the witness 
box; for while the prosecutor and his colleagues 
asserted he did know his part, both author and 
critic maintained he didnot. The jury, balancing 
the value of one testimony against that of the 








found there a Temple and a rest where they might 


other, gave for the plaintiff, It was a foolish 
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dict in every respect; for if the Glowworm’s 


statement was libellous it must have been untrue, 
and therefore more injurious to Mr. Emery than 


to the extent 


of five guineas. He should either 


have gained more or nothing at all. The defend. 
ant naturally accepted the latter faith, and this 


week a rule 


was applied for in the Court of 


Exchequer for a new trial, on the ground that the 


ju 


dge had misdirected the jury and led them to 


jind a verdict contrary to evidence. Now it is 
one of the beautiful fictions of British law, that a 


j ury, of their 


own unaided intelligence, can never 


find a false verdict, and that if they do so it is 
from judicial misdirection—the onus being laid on 
the unfortunate judge. Again it is law that this 


judge cannot 


be charged with misdirection unless 


the verdict shall have included more than twenty 
pounds’ worth of damages. In the latter rule 
yeason and legislation are obviously at variance ; 
for surely the wrong is as great in principle when 
it bestows a halfpenny wrongfully as when 


it bestows twenty-five sovereigns. 


In the former 


rule law and common experience are at variance; 
for the records of our courts show scores of 
decisions arrived at by the sheer crassitude of 
juries in defiance of evidence, of the bench, and of 


ordinary intelligence. 


If a Beotian twelve 


wilfully misunderstand the summing-up of the 
judge and find a verdict in opposition to that 
and testimony, it is a foolish fiction to lay the 
blame of their stupidity on the ermine. This 
fiction, too, frequently renders a new trial impos- 
sible; for the superior judges are loth to rule 
thata brother of the inferior court has misdirected, 
waen common sense tells them he has done 


nothing of the kind. 


This was emphatically 


apparent in the present instance. 

Mr. Baron Bramwetu had left three questions to 
thejury: first, whether the Glowworm’s criticism was 
a libel; secondly, whether it was true; and thirdly, 
whether it was a fair criticism. He further explained 
that if a critic wrote what he honestly believed to be 
true, he would not be liable, even though inaccuracy 


crept into his report. 


In face of this explanation 


the jury found that Mr. a Becxrr?’s remarks were 
libellous; in other words (according to the theory of 
the Baron) that Mr. a Becxerr did not write from 


honest conviction. 


We hold this is doing Mr. 


aBrcrerv grave injustice. But the verdict remained, 
and all the plaintiff could do was to move for a new 
trial. The rule, based on the alleged misdirection 


of the judge, 


was naturally refused in the Court of 


Exchequer, for the Lord Chief Baron and his 
brethren could not find that Mr. Baron Bramwei. 
had misdirected the jury. Nor had he: the mis- 


direction was 


originated in their own heads, and 


proceeded from the inability of twelve men sum- 
moned from the counter and desk to deal with one 
of the most intricate laws of the land. As Mr. Baron 
Martin truly observed, the whole difficulty in the }by Aschbishop Abbot's chaplain. "It would appear 
case arises from questions of this sort being laid 
before a jury at all. It is extremely hard for a dozen 
ordinary men, who have never thought about such 
subjects before, to solye the most abstruse points in 


our legislation 


. They are called on to decide between 


matters of opinion and matters of fact, without, in 
many cases, knowing the distinetion. Where are the 


bounds to be 


drawn? If we, as journalists, assert 


that Mr. Puenps is a dreary tragedian, that is a 
matter of opinion, and according to the Lord Chiet 
Baron, not libellous; but if we assert that Mr. 
PuELps mispronounces English, does that involve 
matter of fact? The limits of English are not per- 
haps strictly defined, but are the limits of knowing 
‘nes part better defined? When we object to Mr. 


Tooue's gag, is that libellous ? 


Yet the Lord Chief 


Baron drew a distinction, and held that the Glow- 


A 


"orm erred for stating a fact and not an opinion. 
gain the consideration which weighed with the jury 


Paya allegation that criticism of Mr. Emery tended 
® injure him professionally; but so does adverse 
‘riticism of an actor in any shape tend to injure 


ri If this 


plaint is suffered to obtain, farewell to 


‘onesty in criticism altogether; farewell to the 


ase of all condemnatory opinion; and weleome 
‘versal eulogy, injudicious praise, and the ¢thics 


Of the Times / 











THE PULPIT AND THE STAGE. | 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—It is deeply to be regretted that so sen- | 











Spurgeon that T am led to believe the reverend 
gentleman has derived no little advantage from 
an intimate acquaintance with tho doughty 
Puritan. In short it is the old armour refur- 


sible and gentlemanly a man as Mr. W. Mont- | bished. 


gomery should have entered into a controversy 
with the Reverend Mr. Baxter of Nottingham on 
the subject of theatrical entertainments. It is 
still more unfortunate that he claimed for the 
theatre some connection with religion. There he 
gave his reverend opponent an opportunity of 
making a hard hit, which he was not slow to 
improve upon. Probably the best and safest 
ground to take in dealing with bigotry and in- 
tolerance is to consider the theatre a pleasant and 
rational means of passing two or three hours 
agreeably after the toils and labours of the 
day, and likewise arguing that it often, as for 
instance in “ The Gamester” and “Jane Shore,” 
inculeates a most important moral lesson. It is 
undoubtedly true that several of the finest 
passages in Shakespeare have a strong religious 
tendency. But then this noble writer had the 
happy faculty of reaching the sublime without 
any mixture of the ridiculous; and we must be 
aware that those beautiful thoughts which are to 
be found in the greater part of his plays would 
in the hands of less gifted playwrights have 
degenerated into bathos. We have a striking in- 
stance of this in Maturin’s tragedy of “ Bertram,” 
which, while it abounds with real fancy and 
poetry of a very high order, falls sadly off when it 
attempts to grapple with the more sacred topics 
of religion. Other plays might be named where 
similar efforts have led to similar failures. 
Religion is too hallowed for the ordinary work of 
the dramatist; the solemnity of the subject is 
incongruous with the secular materials which go 
to the composition of a drama. 

I have occasionally listened to short sentences 
of Shakespeare proceeding from the pulpit, and 
I candidly own that they always struck me as less 
impressive than when delivered in their more con- 
genial atmosphere, the stage, by a graceful per- 
former. This however, may be a matter of taste 
which has had a different effect upon others. 
But the principle I contend for is that the pulpit 
can no more borrow from the stage than the stage 
from the pulpit. 

I am not aware whether Mr. Baxter has availed 
himself of the ready made sermon to be found in 
the stout Puritan Prynne. There are not many 
perhaps of the Reverend Mr. Spurgeon’s numerous 
hearers who have had the courage to wade through 
one of the dullest books that was ever written. 
There is a popular mistake about the cause of the 
terrible punishment inflicted on Prynne, as the 
author of Histriomastie# which had been licensed 


that Prynne had not confined himself to de- 
nouncing the Theatre, and consigning all belong- 
ing to it as well as the audiences to-—— but had 
had the boldness to attack a much more important 
actor, Archbishop Laud. The wily Churchman, 
smarting under the onset, bided his time, and it 





so happened, fortunately for his purpose, that a 
few weeks afterwards Queen Henrietta had a 
grand masque at Somerset House, in which she 
and several of her ladies acted and danced. Laud 
seized his opportunity: one of the charges in 
Histriomastix was ‘‘ Women actors notorious w——;” 
and it was intimated to the King that Prynne had 
purposely written his book against the Queen's 
Majesty and her ladies. It was true that the 
book was published previous to the performance, 
but with such a tribunal as the Star Chamber 
this was a secondary matter, and sentence was 
accordingly pronounced against him. 

When Mr. Spurgeon thunders against the 
modern stage, his ordinary hearers give him 
credit for wonderful boldness and originality of 
thought, and had I never read the Histriomastix 
I might have fallen into the same error. But 
there appears to me so great a similitude between 
Prynne’s unmeasured denunciation of the stage 
and all connected with it and that of Mr, 


It is a singular fact that most of our modern 
declaimers against the stage seem rather to 
have adopted the coarse and virulent anathemas 
of Prynne than the more subdued and decorous 
language of the Reverend Jeremiah Collier, a 
scholar and a gentleman, with whom the real 
reform of the stage may be said to have 
originated. Dryden in the handsomest manner 
acknowledged the justice of many of Mr, Collier's 
charges, saying “It becomes me not to draw my 
pen in defence of a bad cause when I have so 
often drawn it for a good one.” Although Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh attempted a defence, and 
the dispute was prolonged for ten long years, it 
ended in Comedy becoming much less licentious, 
so that Collier lived to see the reward of his 
labour and his perseverance, for he was not 
satisfied with his original attack in 1698, in that 
reformation of the Thextre, which has been going 
on ever since, and which in our own time has 
reached a degree of almost fastidious delicacy. 

T admit that Hannah More had a perfect right to 
change her mind as to the stage, although she had 
been the friend of Garrick and through his powerful 
influence had her tragedy of ‘* Percy” performed, 
which was afterwards so unmercifully lashed by 
Hazlitt. She thus speaks of the stage :— This 
weapon is, of all others, that against which it is, at 
the present moment, the most important to warn 
the more inconsiderate of my countrywomen.”” She 
follows up this with a critique on the Stranger.” I 
have had the curiosity to look oyer the records of 
1799, the year in which Miss More’s book appeared. 
and the “Stranger” was performed during the 
season only three times, It seems hardly fair there- 
fore to pounce upon a play which was so seldom 
represented, Miss More might have recollected the 
admission of Collier, “I grant the abuse of a thing 
is no argument against the use of it. However, 
young people particularly should not entertain them- 
selves with a luscious picture, especially when it is 
drawn by a masterly hand.’’ Miss More was far too 
clever and well informed a woman not to be per- 
fectly aware that «a wonderful improvement had 
taken place in the morality of the stage since Collier 
wrote. It redounds to the honour of Sheridan that 
there is not a sentence in his plays that can cause 
a blush on the cheeks of modesty, and other writers 
of that day were especially decorous. Mrs, Cowley's 
** Belle’s Stratagem’”’ was, by her permission, dedicated 
to the Queen, and performed before the royal family 
once in every season. Colman, Mrs. Inchbald, 
Cumberland, Morton, and many others, wrote come- 
dies, in which it would be difficult to find a single 
faulty expression. Even in the broadest farces 
these were no gross inuendoes or loose expressions, 
The ‘ Citizen,” which was much overrated, was 
perhaps an exception, but it owed its popularity to 
the charming acting of Miss Jassen as Maria. Mr. 
Wilberforce is equally unjust when he accuses the 
stage of being a place ‘where the sacred name of 
God is often profaned,” since a man who lived so 
much in society as he did must be aware that in 
private life not even the presence of ladies could 
always check this objectionable practice. 

In judging of the stage it is only fair ‘audire 
alteram partem,” and we have fortanately, amongst 
many others, the testimony of so celebrated a divine 
as Archbishop Tillotson. ‘‘ Plays,” says he, “may 
be so framed, and governed by such rules, as not 
only to be innocently diverting but instructive and 
useful, to put sense, follies and vices out of coun- 
tenance, which eannot perhaps be so decently proved 
nor so effectually exposed and corrected any other 
way.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Mat Minor, 


rere 


WHO SHALL DECIDE ? 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 
Sir,—There is nothing new under the sun, 





unless we allow that it belong to the Art of 
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Music making. The harmonious springs of Helicon 
appear not to be yet exhausted, and Apollo may 
yet tune the Lyre to strains more thrilling and 
enchanting. 

But there is anarchy in the Musical World, and 
musical doctors are not yet agreed in their 
opinions with regard to the laws which govern 
musical sounds, They are not agreed as to what 
is orthodox in the music of the church. Hymns 
Ancient and Modern have been sent forth with 
the sanction and approved of musical doctors, 
clothed in harmonies which would be considered 
heresies in any other music than that of the 
church. The chant still perplexes them, one says 
it should consist of seven bars, another says seven 
bars is not arhythm. One professor of Harmony 
confesses that he cannot understand by what law 
another was governed in the conduct of his work. 
Musicians are not decided about the merits of the 
* Africaine,” but there are incongruities in the 
libretto if not in the music which have militated 
against its success. In Paris it is said to have 
been a success, and in Berlin they are trying to 
see what they can make of Vasco de Gama and his 
crew. 

Counterpoint as defined and understood by the 
old masters, is considered to be of little importance 
by many modern composers. There are those who 
admire the old school of composition, and can see 
in it, beauty and grandeur, whilst to others it is 
cold, dead, and unrhythmical, learned but ugly, 
without spirit and beauty, or any of the essentials 
of true art. There are differences of opinion 
respecting certain chords with regard to their use 
in music of the Church. Some chords are said to 
be unecclesiastical and undevotional, whilst others 
pay no regard to such distinction. Professor 
Tyndal is holding up the mirror, and trying to 
throw some light upon the mystery of music 
sounds. It will soon be decided how many sounds 
there are in a key, and what forces are antagonistic 
to the key, and the systems which have been will 
disappear. It is said that the true theoretic 
principles of music have had but small influence 
on general practitioners in music, notwithstanding 
the fine musie which has been written. When the 
mysteries of the art of music making are fully 
made known, what may we not expect to have 
bequeathed to us? Will the productions of those 
great masters who have enchanted the world, 
maintain their pre-eminence? Will Bach's fugues 
and Hiindel's choruses be obliterated? Will the 
“ Don Giovanni” of Mozart cease to be considered 
the chef d’@uvre of operas? Or the stupendous 
symphonies of Beethoven fail to be regarded as 
immortal works? If the endowments of genius 
are enlarged in proportion to their knowledge of a 
true perception of the laws which govern music 
sounds, how immeasurably will the productions of 
those who are affected by such knowledge tran- 
scend that which has been done without it! 
Wagner's music of the future will be in no way 
comparable to it. It is to be hoped that the laws 
of nature and art with regard to music will soon be 
reconciled, that false theories may be annihilated, 
and that musical progress based upon true 
principles will advance and become universal. 

Your obedient servant, Enquire Wirnty, 





COUNTERPOINT AND MUSICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

Sir,—The interesting discussion on Connter- 
point, now proceeding in the Orchestra, opens up 
the question of ‘Musical Nomenclature,” a 
subject of no little importance, to which ere long 
I hope some space in your columns will be 
devoted. The most cursory reader of Dr. Flowers’ 
letter and your reply thereto, must have been 
struck with the fact that you were arguing at 
cross purposes, for he evidently uses the term 
“Counterpoint” in a very wide sense, as concern- 
ing the whole art of music making, musical 


your reply first narrows the term to mere “note 
against note” writing, and afterwards reviews 
the subject in reference to Fugue, the considera- 
tion of which is specially excluded by Dr. Flowers, 
who affirms that Counterpoint is this country is 
too exclusively considered in relation to Fugue, 
while its importanee in every other branch of 
composition is entirely overlooked. He goes on 
to claim the necessity for contrapuntal knowledge 
over and above the acquirement of a few gram- 
matical rules, which may enable students to 
string chords together, but without the addition 
of contrapuntal skill cannot impart that design, 
construction, or symmetry, which every composi- 
tion should display whatever its form or however 
free its treatment. 
Surely “truth in art” demands that its technical 
terms should not be exposed to a use so vague 
andloose. If Counterpoint, as you, sir, assert, does 
not now mean what it did, does not embrace as 
formerly the whole art of composing, it would be 
interesting to know why, and it becomes of double 
importance that a new term or a number of terms 
should be invented to supply the deficiencies 
arising from its now narrowed signification ; such 
terms for instance as “Constructive Counter- 
point” or ‘‘Contrapuntal development.” 
Examined from Dr. Flowers’ point of view 
(which in result seems to be in the main much the 
same as your own), there can be no question that 
he has the whole history of mysical art in his 
favour. The writers who live in an ever-enduring 
fame, who have produced all we know of originality 
and novelty are emphatically contrapuntists, no 
matter whether they devoted themselves to 
fugues, free writing, or both. 
There can be no better argument than your 
own illustration from Beethoven; granting that 
he forgoes fugal treatment in favour of free 
writing, he does not cease to be contrapuntal ; 
the very freedom in which he revels with such 
power, impulse, and originality, is the result of his 
contrapuntal knowledge, his constructive power, 
nis ability to make a masterly and symmetrical 
use of his subject, and to develop a grand design. 
This, in fact, is the ‘‘ counterpoint,” for which Dr. 
Flowers contends, as a necessary element for 
further novelty, and which may truly be said to 
be inexhaustible. 
Bach, Mozart, Hiindel, Cherubini, and Men- 
delssohn, however free they chose to write, wrote 
contrapuntally, and having ideas and designs knew 
how to develop them: hence they are living 
musicians. But turn we to the non-contrapuntal 
writers, their works die, and must die, from the 
mere fact that they are wholly superficial, the in- 
terest is exhausted on first acquaintance, there is no 
novelty, nothing which bears investigation or re- 
peated hearing, there is an utter absence of con- 
structive power, a melody appears, not, however, to 
be choicely treated and duly developed, but only to 
be rapidly displaced by another, which in its turn 
gives place prematurely to the next. It matters not 
that the subjects are in themselves good, that the 
composer possesses a prodigality of melodic inven- 
tion, he is deficient in the hearts of development 
and construction, his abilities ‘are bounded by the 
stringing together of a few harmonies which barely 
escapes the violation of rule; hence he mars good 
material by eommon-place workmanship, and posi- 
tively throws away that, which, properly used and 
economised, might have been woven into a great 
work of art; he is an architect who builds without 
a plan and whose every attempt at design is but 
a more pronounced’ display of his own inefficiency 
and want of culture. 
This sketchiness and hollowness, this want of 
resource is not to be termed either freedom or 
form, it is mere inability, it never reveals novelty 
and finds no parallel whatever in the masterpieces 
of great writers, who by knowledge husband their 
means, turn their best subjects to infinite account 
and even dignify their poorer melodies with a 
fertility of treatment almost boundless, however 
free their style. Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” although 


——= 
its freedom is all design, construction, and develop. 
ment, and evolves impulse and power in every 
bar, with no little of originality. 

If the means then employed by the giant 
composers are still to be relied upon for the 
working out of design, consistency, symmetry, 
connection, continuity and the development of 
musical ideas—are still powerful for the evolution 
of novelty—as doubtless they are—how iq. 
portant it becomes, that aids so valuable should 
be characterized by precise and definite terms, 
especially too in the face of that musical failure 
of which our country is so striking an example, 
Where are the modern native composers who cay 
take their stand on an equality with the great 
continentals? The excellent remarks in your 
last number, comparing the results of musical 
education in home*and foreign academies, are g 
sufficient reply to this question. Contrapuntal 
development as an art is not taught here, no 
wonder then that even composers come forward 
to request an explanation of the terms, counter. 
point, design, and construction, considering them 
in common with your correspondent, “ Mary,” as 
matters of accident and inspiration or within the 
grasp of genius only. But ‘genius ‘(like an un. 
polished diamond) is none the worse for judicious 
tutoring; much more then is it necessary that 
average ability should be possessed of every aid 
advancing knowledge can bestow. We cannot 


‘imagine that “ Mary” (whose taste in dress is so 


unimpeachable) is not orthodox and a genius, at 
any rate let us hope that she has been largely 
favoured by “accident and inspiration” in her 
compositions. 

A vagueness in our musical nomenclature which 
is daily leading students astray may well occupy 
the attention of the painstaking musician with 
a view to its rectification. For till the terms 
convey a true and'understandable signification 
it must happen that the very importance of their 
objects will be misunderstood and perhaps entirely 
overlooked. Let Dr. Flowers then — who for 
tunately is a far better contrapuntist than a 
letter writer—speedily give us the benefit of his 
attention to this subject and prove himself a lover 
of that “order” the absence of which he 80 
emphatically condemns.— Your Constant Reader, 

ConsTRUCTIVE CoUNTERPOINT. 








LL SAINTS’ HYMNAL. — a 

subscribed for at cost price, with special title, additions, 
or binding if desired, on application to the Rev. ©. A. 
STEVENS, 1, Haddo-villas, Blackheath, S.E. Specimen, extra 
cloth, post free, 2s. 8d. 

“This is a very good Hymnal. The collection is good. and 
includes a large number of new Hymns. Clergymen, or Cou, 
gregations, in search of a Hymnal, will certainly do well to 
examine this one before they make their choice.”—Lilerary 
Churchman, Dec. 30, 1865. 
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Price 6d, ; 
TME DEUM LAUDAMUS. Arranged to Ancient 
Chant Melodies by the Rev. €. A. STEVENS, M.A. 
Incumbent of All Saints’ Blackheath. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street. 
66 /\ ELIA.” NEW SONG by Cuanums 


SALAMAN, composer of “I arise from dreams of thee.” 
Sung by Mr. Montem Smith, and always enth 
encored. Price 38. Sent postage free for 19 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





6¢ 7yOW LOVELY ARE THY HABITA- 

TIONS” (84th Psalm), Anthem for an Fight-part 
Choir, composed, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by CHaBLs 
Sataman, An Organ Accompaniment by C. G. Me say 
Mus. Bac, Oxon. Vocal Score, 6s, ; seperate Vocal Parts,’ 
each, 


66 G IVE TO THE LORD, 0 YE SONS 
OF THE MIGHTY” (29th Psalm). Anthem 
for a Double Choir, composed, with Pianoforte Accom) Pa 
by Cuartes SALAMAN. An Organ Accompaniment by C. & 
BRRIN DER, Mus. Bac., Oxor. Vocal Score, 68.; 8¢ 
Vocal Parts, 3d. each. These anthems are adapted for Ca' 
service, aud for all Churches with full Choral Service. 


- Ww. 
METZLER & ©O., 87, Great Marlborough crest, W. 





M®. ARTHUR LLOYD will SING the great 
comic song, ‘‘ Ka-Foozle-Um,” at the Canterbury, Londot 
Pavilion, and Weston’s Music Halls every evening. 














development, and construction generally; while 


not a fugal work, is none the less contrapuntal ; 


E W ITALIA SONGS: 
Sognai (Reverie) ..... naa Schira 3s. Od. 
Ti Sospetto ......-...685 E. Mecatti 2s. 
Taci, non dirmi il vero = 3 
yay ay 2 «cee ; = vf 
Gli Occhi Neri .. .. «+ 0+ 000+. eoeeee oo” 
Invito alla Tarentella ..............Traventi 48. Od. 
Cuaman & Co, Limited, 201. Regent-street, 
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RAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 
) have recently published the subjoined Compositions, 
vi wal and Instrumental. All sent at half- {-price. bait ul ft 
AV ID SINGING BEFORE SAUL. In D, 
D’ and B, BORDESK. 3s. 








[ors W. ALTZ. METRA. 4s. 
4 





N* ALL FORGOT! Song. CH. LORET. 
3s. 





LADRA. Petite Fantaisie. 
CROISEZ. 2s. 6d. 


Gana 


F’ BARBIERE. Petite Fantaisie. 


2s. 6d. 





CROISEZ, 


A VALSE. LEVY. 4s. 








_ Scotch Fantaisie. BERGER. 
38. 








L *ECLAIR. Petite oe CROISEZ. 
a 








F LA U T O MAGICO. Petite Fantaisie. 
BERNHOFF. 2s. 64. 





Petite Fantaisie. 
2s. 6d 


— CROISEZ, 





Morse: Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 2s, 3. Ga" 





 omenermed WELCOME HOME. Vocal duet 
i MACFARREN, 38. 





T' IS MAY. Part-song. MACFARREN. 3s. 





Ro ME TO SLEEP. Song. J. BARNETT: 
38. 


k™. 


Gon: AMBULA. sire besser DE VILBAC. 





Idyll pour Piano. SEELING. 3s. 








yb eter A TOI. Reverie. FELDER. 3s. 





 apeesiamincase Valse. C. GODFREY, 4s. 





ATHER OF LIGHTS! Sacred Song. 
WALLACE. 3s. 


V AY-FAIR GALOP. C. GODFREY. 4s. 








(eer DOVE. Ballad. GOUNOD. 3s. 





| Fy BACCHANTE, Piano. NOLLET. 3s. 


UEEN OF THE ISLES. 
C. GODFREY. : 4s. 





Quadrille. 


[= AN. Valse. CALLCOTT. 4s. 








™ MUSKETEER. Song. MEMBREE. 3s. 





)\RPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
STRAUS, 4s, 


\ ARCHE FUNEBRE DE CHOPIN. Duo 
i for Piano and Harmonium. FRELON. 6s. 


Quadrille. 








DELAIDA DE BEETHOVEN. Duo for 
Piano and Harmonium, FRELON. 6s. 


PRIERE POUR .HARMONIUM. 
SAENS. 3s. 








SAINT 


Seti 





—_ 


D* GIOVANNI. _Fiscmoniinn. FRELON. 


BAkcanouns, 





Hermonigm. SAINT 





Q KAFOOZLEUM: The great Comic Song. 
2s. 6d. 





[o.. Vocal Valse, in C and B. ARDITI. 3s. 





LMA. Arditi’s Valse, arranged for dan 
| by GODFREY. ‘ae ie 


Ruste GALOP. F. DAWSON. 4s, 








Vise PAR CHOPIN. Duet for 
Harmonium and Piano, FRELON. 6s, 


ee ee 

MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, FOR 

MAN TYLE AND EXPRESSION, MM. NOLLET and 
SOUR. 8s, nett. 





Cae VALSE. CALLCOTT. 4s. 





TUDIES FOR STYLES. 


4s. 


Qtu DIES FOR EXPRESSION. 
> 


above 4s. 


Part I, of above 





Part Il. of 








NOUVENIR DE ST. LEONARDS. Polka. 
FELDER. 8s. 


M ASSACRE OF MACPHERSON. Comic | 
Song. BON GAULTIER. 88. * 








he of ‘AIRS on | GOUNOD’ S< = IRENE.” 
CRAMER. 5s, 


QovuvENIR DE BATH. ‘Polka. FELDER. 











A BICHE AU BOIS. Piano. 
BERNSDORFF. 3s. 


) S Steen WINE LANCERS. C. GODFREY. 
4s, 











ANS LES NUAGES. Reverie. ASCHER. 
4s. 
| cai arn a Carol. Solo, 3s.; Chorus, 4s. 


GOUNOD. 








iia WAVE, Solo, ey ; Chae, 4s. 
GOUNOD. 





: Pp -HORN SONG, KG@NIG. 3s. 








100" PSALM Saree ey. For Piano’ 
URENNE. 3s. 
| F bares NOTTE A VENEZIA. Solo or Duet. 
3s. ARDITI. 





your LANCERS. WALLERSTEIN. 
4s. 





Av BORD nv. gue prea. Idyll. 
DE 


33. 





N ERRILY, MERRILY, OVER THE SNOW. 
Part-Song. HATTON, 388. 


— OF SHALOTT. 
3s, 





Piano. FELDER. 





_* CURFEW: BELL. ARDITI. 3s. 





‘tere FIELDS OF PARADISE. Sacred Song. 
CHOPIN. 3s 





HE WHOLE of the ABOVE NEW MUSIC, 
as well as all the Répertoire of Cramer and Co., as con- 
tained in their extensive Catologues, may be obtained under 
their 
GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 


eo entitles subscribers to select and keep as their own 
when and in what quantities they please, FIVE 
BULNEAS worth of Cramer and Co.’s Sheet Music. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 
Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German | Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Nisper & Co., and Haminton & Co, 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 

appointment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 

practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadweod 

and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 
sqaure, Belgravia, London. 








New Tenor Scena. 


“LADY HILDRED,” 


EXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


M. W. BALFE. 
In G (Original Key); In F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


os 


For large melody and captivating treatment 
there has been no Song like this since the days | business 
of ''Gome into the Garden, Maud.” 





Cramzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


N O W OPEN. 
TARIFF, 
Grovnp Foor, s,s & eS 
| Sitting-room and — -room . ‘ .. from 12 0 to 2 0 
| Bed-room ........ »” 40, 80 


‘LRST + 
Drawing-room, with Bea’ and wend ~n 


&o., en suile. ae 25 0 upwards. 
Drawing-room and Bed-room . STE Re 2) te 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons. . bivecdacscesse’ OS OY O-@ 
RRO oa5 55 vce ac clematis. scanbbaseren 36, 10 0 

Srconp Foor. 
Drawing-room, with Bed and ee vere 

&e., en suite ., .. 40 20 0, 25 0 
Drawing- -room and Bed- “room, "ensuite ........ 15 0 
Sitting-rooms . i 10 0 
Bed-rooms and 1 Dressing. room communicating 7 0, 15 0 
Bed-rooms . ost 30, 10 6 

“Tur FLoon. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
ME: ddsnesiceiehnnnekd ened ren ieee ade 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed-room and dengue rooms, commenicating 7 0,12 0 
Bed-rooms .. aje toneccccccsoce 810 45 0 
Fouarn vipor. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, a 56 6,,10 6 
Bed-rooms . * 0 
Urrer : FLoon—BED- ROOMS, from ts. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second | Peas 0.0 8 © 
Ditto, on the Thira or Fourth epee carte ba: ee 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per ay an aes 1 6 

Ditto Board, weer ay ( (ench) 5 0 
Children’s Cots .. vee » 1 @ 
Sentie. 
re ead $6 gh 8-00-00 2a. nigan en beens aha 20 
Cobdh os oe iisiewes's voide'es 10 
Shower .... 10 





Hip or Sponge «. 
Satir A MANGER, oR : Gavenat Dima Roon 3 FOR “Lapins 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET By 40 FRBT;:— 
Breakfast, plain ...... 60-40 eo.caegns- ot gpes ese. & 
ob Cold Meat or Kegs. 
“ Chops or Steaks, » Broiled Ham and ga. 
Teas, plain ....... 
Dinner, off Joint.. delddioscecvdese eves 
9 Ia Cate os os sess ener en srseenenes one peee 
Suppers and Luncheons.. voce ee cece enone cece o MTOM 
Cups of Tea or Coffee . e400 dv ddred's 
TABLE DHOTE 5s. 

When Meals are supplied n Bed Rooms, Is. per head extra 
will be char, 

The Hotel contains Ladiés’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen's 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

Sexvicx.—Visitors will be charged 1s. 6d. per day each. 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be re: sense for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum, 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

he... Manager will make special arrangements with Familles 

ng their apartments for a period. 
"Private Carriages of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 
COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED, 


*.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plant to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 


C, SCHUMANN, Manager. 


Bs 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic 
Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel 
he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful promeane. 
which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALI OF MA- 
TERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICK, mast 
ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the aogete his-name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put ALG, n boxes ces one gross cach 
with label outside, an fac-siinitle of his signature. 

At the request ? 5 numerous aid din tuition J. G. 
has introduced his WARRA D "sOHLOOL and tpl ao 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of dif 
ferent ‘degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
ponte suitable for the various kinds of writing eo in 
schools, 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers, Merchants 
wholesale dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- iret 

Birmingham ; a a New York, and at 87, Grace 
chureh-street, Londo’ 


ARIS.—Monsienrr HENRY ged Pro 
fessor de Chant et orc As de Réles, will be tappy to to 

offer his services to any English Artists visiting 
stoner to —— he. a French or ch or Engtien 


ww oem een spear bee i mt 


coerences Messrs. Cramer & Co, By oy oe MM. EF. 
of ateune ’ t 


. Paulin, et Professors Conservatoire 
fhapéris de Musique; MM. @¢ Music Publishers, 





con wereor 
Aan A@Aaoao 











Gired, 
Paris. address 20, Mon- 
sieur Ronget will be to assist any 
{ are strangers in Paris, 7 ai a ead papi 


| 
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BETHLEHEM 


(A Christmas Carol), 
By CH. GOUNOD. 














CHORUS-~ - - - > - . - 4s. Od. 
VOCAL SOLO ~ - - - - - 8s. Od. 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts) - : - - 10s. Qd. 





In this quaint Pastoral M. Govnop has happily given us his idea of the Shepherds’ music at the 
Nativity—a simple, touching melody, such as might have been sung to pipe and tabor—and which will 
remain as one of this great Master’s most charming and characteristic inspirations. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





GOUNOD'S NEW CHORUS. 





“BY BABYLON’S WAVE” 


(Psat ~CXXXVIL) 





CHORUS - - - - - - - 4s. Od. 
VOCAL SOLO - - - - . - - 8s. Od. 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts) : - - - 10s. Od. 





This lovely paraphrase of “Super Flumina” is in Govnov’s best manner; full of light and shade 
—of pathos and passion—and equally effective in the Drawing-room as in the Church or Concert Hall. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW 


DANCE MUSIC. 


——- 





GODFREY - 
GODFREY - 
GODFREY - 
GODFREY - 
GODFREY - 
GODFREY - 
WALLERSTEIN 
CALLCOTT. - 
DAWSON” - 


ALL 


“ Florence Valse ” 
* Ilma Valse ” 


“ Mayfair Galop ” 


* Queen of the Isles Quadrille ” 


“ Rhine Wine Lancers” 


“ Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille” ~ 


- “ Viennese Lancers” - 


SPLENDIDLY 


* Tilian Valse ” 


“ Bugle Galop ” 


ILLUSTRATED. 





Duet or Solo sent Post Free for Half 


Stamps. 





rade 





201: 








- - A 
- - 4 
ae ee 
- - A 
- »~ 4 
- - A 
- - 4 
- = 4 
Price in 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ALEXANDRE'S UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS. 


With 2 sets of Reeds ........ 18 GUINEAS. | 
With 4 sets of Reeds ........ 24 GUINEAS. | 


DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
HARMONIUMS. 


24, 36, and 60 GUINEAS, 


Price Lists of all the Harmoniums made by the 
celebrated Firm of Alexandre, ranging from 


5 to 100 GUINEAS, 


will be sent on application. 


PIANOS MECANIQUES 
ON A NEW SYSTEM. 


110 and 120 GUINEAS COMPLETE. 


METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street;, 


London, W. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
NEW SERIES OF “ILLUSTRATIONS 
OPERATIQUES.” 


ll, DON GIOVANNI. 

12, DIE ZAUBERFLOTE. 

13. LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

14. ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

15. FRA DIAVOLO. 

16. LES HUGUENOTS. 

17. LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 
18. DON PASQUALE. 

19. ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
20. IL BARBIERI. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





This admirable scrial continues to maintain its high character 
for judgment in selection and amplification. 

The present numbers will be favourites, as they contain an 
unusual amount of piquant melody. 


CARL ENGEL. 


a. 

Piano School for Young Beginners. Fourth 
es re . 12 0 
On TR SOUP PATE, GOR  cccccsccscccccsesssverceee . 40 


“This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled. and is 
calculated to be a useful manus) for the pianoforte teacher, in 
the earliest stages of instruction."—Daily News. 


“It seems sensible enough in its precepts and its examples 
be chosen with a view to variety and progress.” —Athenawm., 





LONDON : 
AUGENER & CO.,, 


86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 4a, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


BRIGHTON :—5, NEW ROAD. 


STANDARD WORKS 


WELL ADAPTED FOR 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


—_—_——_ 


G. F. HANDEL'S SONGS AND DUETS. 


Newly Arranged and Transposed into the most useful keys, ex- 
pressly for Amateur and Private Performance, by WILLIAM 
HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Handsomely bound in purple Morocco back, &c., £2 2s.; or 
in Three Volumes (purple cloth), containing 24 pieces, each 15s. ; 
all published separately. 


MOZARTS SONGS AND DUETS. 


Newly arranged and transposed into the most useful keys, 
expressly for amateurs and private performance, by WILLIAM 
HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

In One Volume (cloth), containing 18 pieces, 15s., all pub- 
lished separately. 





LAYS OF GERMANY. 
For Two Voices. Edited and arranged by WILLIAM 
HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 





CHAMBER TRIOS. 


Principally for Female Voices, with English Words, Music by 
the most eminent English and Foreign Composers. Four Vols. 
in cloth boards, containing 24 Trios, £1 1s. each. 

List of Contents, &c., may be had. 





TWO-PART EXERCISES 


For the Voice, in Two Books, each 4s, 


LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & CO. 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 





Ga” The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





MR. WALLERSTEIN’S 
ORCHESTRE DE BAL. 


Patronised by 
WER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr, Wallerstein had the honour of conducting the last State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. ) 
Her Excellence The Countess a’ Apponyi. 
His Excellency The Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Downshire. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Ailesbury. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness Townshend. 
The Right Hon. The Countess Cowper. 
The Right Hon. The Countess Spencer. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley. 
The Right Hon. The Vicountess Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The Right Hon. The Dowager Lady Truro. 
The Right Hon. Lady Carington. 
The Right Hon. The Lady Margaret Beaumont, 
The Right Hon. The Lady Emily Hankey. 
The Hon. Mrs. Cust. 
‘The Baroness de Rothschild. 
Lady Anthony de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Manners Sutton. 
Mrs. Caledon Alexander. 
Mrs. Brinley Sheridan. 


Mr. Waensrety, encouraged by the great success that has 
attended his efforts during the last six Seasons, to introduce the 
new and sterling Dance Music of the Continent, and likewise, 
in conformity with the often-expressed wish of many of his kind 
Patrons, has, in addition to his original ‘‘ Orchestre de Bal,” 
performing exclusively foreign Music, organized a second band, 
whose repertoire will Ayres the most popular English Dance 
Music of the day. 

In order to obtain the best facilities for the reception of the 
orders of his patrons, Mr. Wa.iersteix has established his 
Office at the Music and Pianoforte Rooms of Messrs, CraMER 
& Co., 201, Regent Street. 

With the desire of affording, under the most favourable 
circumstances, an audition of the newest and best compositions 
of the best English Composers, and of the Messrs. Strauss, MM. 
Lumbye, Gung'l, Fahrbach, &c., Mr. Watienster intends 
producing his new repertoire at a Matinée Musicale early in 
the ensuing Season. 

Performers to any number sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
For terms, programs, &c., address Mr. WALLERSTEIX, CRAMER 
& Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


—— 
HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUsiIc 8 
James's Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus Tes ht 
Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. ” ae 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John F. Barnett. 
Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, 
Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni 
Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza ; Violoncello—M. p, 
Sight Reading and Accompaniment—Herr Wilhelm Gana” 
Organ—Mr. Cooper ; Harmonium—Herr Engell, p 
Concertina—Sig. Regondi : Italian—Sig. Maggionj 
A Lady Superintendent and Governess. : 
Fee, £5 5s. per term, which includes instruct on in three 
branches of study. The year is divided into three terms 
The Academy is open to amateurs and professional stud ts 
desirous of receiving a complete musical education on the sy 
tem of the continental academies. Students residin > 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the won. . 
Prospectuses at the Hall, Piccadilly entrance. : 
A. AUSTIN, Secretary, 





NDER the immediate Patronage and Sanction 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. tar Prince or Wats, 
H.R.H. tHe Princess oF Wa gs, 
H.R.H. Tue Duke of Camprings, K.G., 
H.R.H. tHe Dvucness or Camprings, 

H.R.H. tae Princess Many or Campriner, 
GRAND PERFORMANCE IN AID OF THE FUNDS oF 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
GOUNOD'S New Sacrev Drama, “TOBIAS,” and other 
works of his composition first perfurmnnce in any country), on 
TUESDAY EVENING, February 13, 1866, at ST. JAMES’ 
HALL. Principal Vocalists: Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Whytock, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Patey, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. Chorus and Orchestra nearly 300, 
Conpucron: Mr. BENEDICT. An engagement to conduct 
the first performance has been offered to the Composer, M. 
Gounod. Sofa stalls, £1 1s.; Reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; Un- 
reserved seats in Balcony and Area, 5s. ; Upper balcony, 3, 
To be had at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, of the Principal 
Librarians and Musicsellers, at the Office of the Hospital, 

and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
By Order, J. W. GOODIFF, 
January 18th, 1866. Clerk to the Committee. 





REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


R. ADDISON & CO., 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO HER. MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


210, REGENT STREET, W. 
R ADDISON & Co. respectfully direct atten- 
e tion to their Stock of PIANOFORTES, selected from 
the celebrated manufactories of Broadwood, Collard, Erard, 
Kirkman, &c. R. A. & Co., beg also to state that they still 
continue to manufacturé Pianofortes with every modern im- 
provement, atid finished with the same care and attention to 
tone and mechanism which have distinguished their Instr 
ments for so many years. 
R. A. & Co. let on Hire any Instrument with a view to ptr 
chase upon the Three Years’ System of QuéPterly Payments. 
A List of Prices, with designs, sent post free upon application. 


REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS: 210, REGENT STREET, W. 





First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865. P 
N R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON in- 
structs students, pees et in oy 
laying, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition (on - 
pom aye the Gan Colleges of Music), through the medium of 
the English or German languages. Address, 206, Marylebone- 
road, N.W 


RGAN BUILDING.—E. FLETCHER, from 
London, Organ Builder. 12, Usion-strest, Ship-street, 
Brighton. 








FOR SCHOOLS AND SINGING CLASSES, 
Just published, 10th Edition, 1s. 6d. 


QuLaEns MELUDIES FOR YOUTH- 
Sixty songs for two, three, four and equal voices, adapted 
to English words by F. L. SOPER. ‘One of the best pub- 
lications of its kind.”"—Atheneum. 
NOVELLO & CO. and SIMPKIN & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


J. ENNEVER & SON., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) Po 
Ww. J. E. & Son respectfully invite the attention of 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FiRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which | they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 
Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 


RE. ETH 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON oa TE 
Illustrated and Descriptive), 
Explaining a effectual mode of supplying Arties 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every particular the purpo# 
f natural masticators. 
.: These Teeth are supplied on the principle of caj boa v4 
tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with s 
supplied at moderate charges. w.; city 
mdon : 27, Hagiey Srrert, CAVENDISH Squast, 5 
Establishment: 86, Lup@ats Hix (four doors from Railway 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREE. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they ro ton to 
American Mineral Teeth, from four to seven, 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted. 








NEW EDITION .—POsT FR 











OUSDEN’S IRISH PEASANTS’ SONG of 

65, “ARE WE FAIRLY REPRESENTED,” with 

Stee : rag: ¢ con 7 don 

tn MER bb 4 
sin” CocNwetaaeiat ey Bis 





in the 
Printed by Gzoncr Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, 
y of Middlesex, at his Prin -office (Regent Press 


Count 
No. 56, King-street, i oe the said county, ‘be 
City of London,—Saturday, Jan, 27th 1866, 
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